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An Eugenic re 


F, a couple of years ago, you had 

sent out a conscientious investigator 
to find ways of putting a new baking 
powder on the market, he probably 
would have come back to you and said, 
“Tt can’t be done.” 








But the General Chemical Company- 
of New York have done it, with 
RYZON,The Perfect Baking Powder. 


This baking powder was born two years ago—an 
eugenic baby, scientifically conceived —and brought by 
its proud parents to Advertising Headquarters. 


A year later, after its name and dress had been care- 
fully chosen, and its future all planned out, RYZON 
was led into the outside world. Today this remarkable 
youngster is one of the leading contenders for the affec- 
tion of the housewives in the districts where it has been 
introduced, and has won the hearts of the chefs of New 
York’s greatest hotels and clubs. 

Are you worried about the future of your baby? 
Bring it, then, to Advertising Headquarters, and we will 
tell you honestly if we can help. 








N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston CHICAGO 
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a clipping from a New York news- | 
paper carries a complete and power- 
message to every advertiser. 


“Shopping” is measured by Traffic, and “Traffic” on the 
Subway and Elevated railways of New York means the 
reading of car cards and posters by far over Two Million 
“shoppers’” daily. 


On December 16th, these lines carried 2,653,016 cash-fare 
passengers; on the 18th, 2,793,895. The daily average for 
November was, 2,211,172 and for October, 2,212,268. 
Figures are from Public Service Commission reports and 
positively include no transfers. 


As these millions rode to the great retail centers of the Metropolis, 
the messages of the advertisers in the Interborough cars practically 
followed them to the stores’ very doors. The last impression is the 
strongest, and made on minds which are “shopping bent,” gives a 
combination of unquestionable power to the users of this medium. 


The attention of surface car riders may be diverted from car cards 
by street attractions, but passengers on the Subway and Elevated 
have no distractions. They sit facing the cards, which are brilliantly 
lighted, and tunnel walls or monotonous roofs are the alternatives. 


Are you leaving this rich New York market to competitors? 


ARTEMAS WARD 


Trading as Ward & Gow i 
50 Union Square — New York 
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How Rastus and His Fellow Shades 
Sell Cream of Wheat 


An Interview with Emery Mapes 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


Minneapolis I went to see 
Emery Mapes, head of the 
famous Cream of Wheat Com- 
pany. Afterward I looked in 
“Who’s Who” to see what was 
said about him, but lo, his name 
wasn’t there! 

Then I went to several of the 
Minneapolis newspaper offices 
and delved in the “morgues” in 
the hope of getting some side- 
lights on Mr. Mapes, but not oné 
solitary line did I find! Incred- 
ible. you say. Indeed, so _ it 
seemed, because in my own mind 
Mr. Mapes stood out as a man 
who had done big things in the 
business world. More than that, 
he had come singularly close to 
the people, and month by month 
for many years had played senti- 
mental melodies on their heart- 
strings. As a kindly interpreter 
ot child-life and a sympathetic de- 
lineator of negro character, he 
seemed to hold a pre-eminent po- 
sition—yet it was difficult to find 
anybody, even in his own city, 
who seemed to realize this. 

\nd yet how often do we find 
the same situation. How many 
people can tell you who were re- 
ponsible for all the delightfully 
uman and tender reflections of 
‘cal life we have had in the ad- 

rtising campaigns of Wool 
Soap, Nestlé’s Food, Pearline, 
ears’, Ivory, Packer’s, and the 
ike? We all know the Little 
‘airy, and the baby whose mother 

ed the wrong soap, and Rastus, 
'e Cream of Wheat darky, but 
« don’t know the men whose 


genius stood back of these nation- 
al characters. 

Emery Mapes, nevertheless, is 
one of the real characters whom 
advertising has produced, and a 
character who, if not known gen- 
erally, is abundantly known where 
he chooses. He is investing half 
a million dollars a year in adver- 
tising, and prefers to let the ad- 
vertising talk. 


HOW MR. MAPES DISCOVERED RASTUS 


Personal publicity, I say, is dis- 
tasteful to Mr. Mapes, and he 
doesn’t like to talk about himself, 
but about Rastus he is not quite 
so modest. As he sat in his pri- 
vate office—which reminds one of 
a home study rather than a room 
in the workaday world—he looked 
at the blazing log in-the fireplace 
and told me how Rastus hap- 
pened. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Mapes 
was dining one day at a Kohlsaat 
restaurant in Chicago, along with 
John Lee Mahin. If you know 
Chicago you know that the Kohl- 
saat dining-counters are not in 
the class with Sherry’s or Del- 
monico’s. You sit on a high stool, 
with your elbows pinned to your 
sides by your neighbors (especial- 
ly if your neighbor happens to be 
John Lee Mahin), and call for 
“Boston baked” or “sinkers and 
coffee.” These delicacies - are 
served by negroes who are very 
black and whose garments must 
be very white. 

It goes without saying that Mr. 
Mapes had not at that time ac- 
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quired a private office with and- 
irons, and when Rastus served 
him his sinkers that day all the 
Cream of Wheat millions were as 
yet a dream. But here was Ras- 
tus, in the flesh, with the wonder- 
ful grin, the dazzling white jump- 
er and cap and apron, and the 
majestic pose that set him apart 
from the every-day plebeian nig- 
ger and stamped him as an ebony 
king! 

There had already been a 
Cream of Wheat chef, but instant- 
ly an inspiration seized this am- 


Copyright 1916, by Cream of Wheat Co. 


ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS OF CREAM OF WHEAT IN 


WHICH “RASTUS” FIGURES 


bitious cereal man from the 
Northwest. 

“George,” he said, confidentially, 
for the name Rastus came later, 
“how would you like to make a 
couple of dollars?” 

“Deed, sah, I’s youh huckle- 
berry!” 

“Then I’ll meet you out on the 
sidewalk at three o'clock, say. 
Bring your white togs along.” 

That afternoon they went to a 
photographer with the negro, and 
made his picture. There was just 


one blemish. A front tooth was 
missing. Of course this would 
not do for the Cream of Wheat 
mascot, so an artist was calle: 
upon to supply the deficiency. An‘ 
thereby hangs a tale of many 
darkies. 

A year or more later a negrv 
walked: into Mr. Mapes’ office i: 
Minneapolis. “I done come up 
to collect mah money!” he said. 

“What money?” 

“Foh de use o’ mah picture, 
boss !” 

“So you are the chef, are you: 
Who’s your dentist?” 

“Dentist? Nevah had no den- 
tist, sah!” 5 

“But my darky was shy one o! 
his front biters. I see you've 
grown a full-sized tooth—” 

“Mah picture done show all 
mah teeth—” began the negro, 
but Mapes got up, took him by 
the arm, and politely escorted 
him to the door. 

Since then numer- 
ous claimants have 
come to the Cream of 
Wheat offices, bent 
on carrying away the 
glory of the great 
and only Rastus, 
alorig with a bunch 
of lucre. All their 
claims were fraudu- 
lent, for not a single 
darky could get out 
of the trap of the 
missing ‘tooth, nor 
could one of th'em 
tell the story of Kohl- 
saat’s. 

But the genuine 
nigger—where is he? 

“T don’t know,” says 
Mr. Mapes. “He has 
never shown himself 
or given the slightest hint that he 
ever saw his picture in the maga- 
zines. I don’t even know his name.” 

The assumption is that Rastus 
was not a reader of good litera- 
ture, and that he failed to appre- 
ciate art. Or perhaps he went to 
his final reward long before his 
picture paid any dividends or be- 
came at all conspicuous in the 
public eye, for it must not be sup- 
posed that either the darky or 
Cream of Wheat jumped on the 
instant to the present status. 
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AYO LAMPS 


ROM Key West to Nome; 
east of Suez and south of 
Sumatra; wherever tank car or 
steamer carries kerosene—men and 
women know and use Rayo Lamps 
and Lanterns. 


A large part of the advertising 
done by the distributors of Rayo 
Lamps at home and abroad is 
directed by this company. 











“Advertising Service,” a booklet, will 
explain how our service would apply 
to your problems, 


THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 
New York Cleveland SanFrancisco Toronto 
In New York at 61 Broadway 
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Right here I wish to correct the 
general impression that Cream of 
Wheat has never used any real 
reason-why copy. I shall show 
presently that in the early years 
there was plenty of this. I have 
heard it said, too, that Cream of 
Wheat advertising success was 
due simply to a freak of fortune, 
quite unaccountable. How could 
a lot of irrelevant pictures, of 
themselves, create a big business? 
But since I have heard the other 
side of it, the success of Cream 
of Wheat doesn’t seem so strange, 
albeit that for many years it has 
had no salesmen except Rastus 
and his fellow shades. A unique 
business it doubtless is, from its 
distinctive building in the heart 
of downtown Minneapolis to Ras- 
tus himself, yet you find all its 
departments managed by keen 
business men. The advertising 
account has recently passed to the 
Mac Martin agency of that city, 
and Mr. Martin has had a rapid 
rise himself in the local and na- 
tional field. 


Before I went to see Mr. Mapes 
I had heard that he was not only 
a character, but a fighter; that if 
he wanted things done he believed 
in saying so; that he liked law- 
suits and rumpuses of one sort 
and another; that he would eat 


me up if I went there. I am not 
influenced by such -reports, be- 
cause I have interviewed hundreds 
of men and have never been eaten 
up yet, although on one occasion 
a crazy man attacked me with a 
butcher-knife in his own home, in 
San Francisco, on the assumption 
that I was a spy. I got away 
with half his shirt in my -hands. 
He got only a small part of mine. 

Mr. Mapes was not at all blood- 
thirsty, but received me with de- 
cided cordiality, told me many 
funny stories, and did not ask 
me to hurry up and get through. 
Afterward he took me — out 
through his offices and showed me 
many oil paintings on the walls, 
and told little stories about some 
of them. He is a man of fine pro- 
portions, well set up, with a heavy 
mustache touched by time, and 
the presence of a commander— 
which he is. You wouldn’t doubt 
that for a moment. 


Going back to the beginning, | 
might say that Mr. Mapes was 
once a traveling salesman. He 
came to Minneapolis from Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, where he 
was in the milling business with 
F, W. Clifford, now his partner 
in the present business. Their 
mill competed with the larger 
mills of Minneapolis, and was not 
particularly successful. These 
two men felt that there was very 
little future in the milling busi- 


,hess, or in any other business 


where the product was a staple in 
which the profit depended entirely 
on the volume, and where pur- 
chases were made on the price 
basis alone. They decided to 
change the product to a trade- 
marked specialty, at a standard 
retail price. Being familiar with 
the milling business, they natur- 
ally selected a food product close- 
ly associated with that industry. 
This was the beginning of Cream 
of Wheat. 


HARD SLEDDING FOR THE COMPANY 
AT FIRST 


The business had hard sledding 
for several years. Mr. Mapes did 
not tell me this, but there are old- 
time advertising men who recall 
the struggle during the reason- 
why period. It seems incongru- 
ous and paradoxical, from the cus- 
tomary viewpoint, that a business 
should go hard when it is telling 
the public reasons, and then clim) 
along fast when it abandons the 
usual selling methods, throws out 
its sales force, and issues only fine 
oil paintings that frequently have 
no intimate bearing as advertis- 
ing matter. 

In Minneapolis I met a news- 
paper man who told me about a 
former Cream of Wheat stock- 
holder who, aghast at the situa- 
tion and discouraged by repeated 
assessments, got out from under 
his holdings at_a trifling price. 
To-day his regret is. deep. 

I asked Mr. Mapes how it hap- 
pened that he practically qui 
reasons-why and went so heavily 
into pure art. Was it an. inspira- 
tion? 

“No,” he said; “it was more in 
the line of aspiration. It seemed 

(Continued on page Io2) 
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221, 764 


Interested oe 


subscribed during the month 
of December, 1916, to 


NEEDLECRAFT 


at the full price. 


21,603-26% 


of these subscriptions were 
received direct. 


The remaining number were 
sent in by club-raisers who are 
regular subscribers. 


Very gratifying to the publisher. 


Should interest the. advertisers. 


NEEDLECRAFT PUB. CO. 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ROBT. B. JOHNSTON, Western Mgr. © CHAS. DORR, New England Mgr. 
Peoples Gas Building 6 Beacon Street 
Chicago, Il. Boston, Mass. 





The Helpful Twist in Letters to 
Salesmen 


How the President of the Company Coached His New Assistant Sales 
Manager in the Points That Count ; 


By Earl D. Eddy 


Sales Manager, Coast Products Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


HIS is a true story. 

It is a story of constructive 
criticism as actually applied by a 
big executive in the case of an 
assistant sales manager who had 
recently been promoted from the 
field. The principals are both 
well known to me. The corre- 
spondence quoted carries 1912 
dates. The fact that the then 
assistant is now general sales 
manager of the same concern in- 
dicates that he profited by what 
was written. 

It was agreed, when O’Brien 
took up his duties as assistant 
sales manager, that his letters to 
the salesmen were to be passed 
over the desk of the big boss 
until experience had demonstrated 
that he had the right idea as to 
correspondence with the fellows 
who bring home the bacon. An 
emergency which called the execu- 
tive out of the city made this 
plan impracticable for fully ten 
days’ time and during that period 
things happened. 

O’Brien has always maintained 
that it was not a feeling of bump- 
tiousness that made him write the 
two letters which started all the 
commotion. “As a matter of 
fact,” he says, “I was _ scared 
green when the boss called me 
into his office and told me that 
I’d have to depend entirely on my 
own brains for the next week or 
ten days. I felt very much, like 
the young fledgling must feel 
when the mother bird forces him 
out of the nest and informs him 
that he must fly or else fall to 
the ground. .I knew that it was 
up to me to keep flying, but I 
was by no means sure of my abil- 
ity to do so. That I hit the 
ground twice before I got the idea 
firmly in mind you, of course, al- 
ready know.” 

Since it was clearly impossible 


for O’Brien’s letters to be cen- ‘ 


sored on account of the absere 
of the executive, it was arranged 
that the copies of the letters ‘ec 
sent forward to him for general 
review. About a week after jie 
had departed O’Brien received a 
telegram from him which read, 
“Tf Frey or Grimshaw resign wire 
me immediately. Letter follows.” 
This message was like so much 
Greek to O’Brien, except for the 
sense of the instructions. It did 
not occur to him to examine the 
correspondence folders of the 
men named. Had he done so, 
a day or two of worry migli 
have been saved. 


CRITICISM WAS DESTRUCTIVE 


The promised letter arrived on 
schedule time. This is what it 
said: 

“My Dear O’Brien: Referring 
to the copies before me of your 
letters to Frey and Grimshaw, I 
will frankly say that I do not ap- 
prove of the tone of these let- 
ters. If I were in their places, 
or in the place of either of them, 
the company would have a va- 
cancy to fill as quick as the wires 
could carry my message. It is 
the part of the better man: to 
guide, coax, encourage and cor- 
rect. But business does not grow 
by reckless fault-finding or the 
airing of suspicions that may be 
unfounded. The aim may be good, 
but the language -wrong—these 
letters are cases in point. I have 
carefully noted my objections 
and made suggestions on_ the 
copies of the letters themselves. 
Guard yourself against either ex- 
treme, undue praise or ‘unduly 
sharp ‘blame. Should Frey or 
Grimshaw resign wire me the ad- 
dress immediately where a wire 
from me will reach them.” 

At the top of the copy of the 
letter to Frey there appears the 
following notation: 
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?52,661 lines of “Dry 
Goods” adver- 
tising appeared 
in December in 
the Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 

Only three morning or 
evening papers in 


Greater New York 
printed more. 


The Dry Goods Stores 
know the papers which | 
pay. 

“Brighten up the corner 
where you are.” 
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“Boy, we can’t afford to antag- 
onize our wheel-horses and hu- 
miliate them. Don’t do it. Tell 
them frankly, but kindly, of any 
faults and then come on with 
sincere and serious and helpful 
suggestions as to how you think 
the case should be handled next 
time. The past is a dead number 
—the mistake is made, and being 
nasty or intemperate will not re- 
pair it.” 

The first paragraph of the let- 
ter to Frey, as O’Brien had writ- 
ten it, read as follows: 

“We think you spent entirely 
too much time at Danville. As 
soon as you found out that you 
were up against the coal-strike 
proposition, why did you not get 
out of that immediate territory 
into a territory where such con- 
ditions did not exist?’ 

On the copy which he returned, 
the boss had reconstructed the 
paragraph, remarking in connec- 
tion therewith: 

“Read my correction and see if 
you don’t think it more helpful 
to a man down on his luck. It 
is possible, O’Brien, that he had 
hopes of landing some one good 
order until the last minute and 
had given up with reluctance.” 

Here is the paragraph as cen- 
sored by the executive: 

“We think you spent a bit too 
much time at Danville. As soon 
.as you find out that you are up 
against another coal-strike propo- 
sition we believe that you should 


get out of that immediate terri-, 


tory into a section where such 
conditions are not interfering.” 


WOULD DISCOURAGE THE MOST 
OPTIMISTIC 


O’Brien’s next paragraph to 
Frey was certainly a stinger, and 
it was this, no doubt, which made 
the boss expect a_ resignation. 
This is what Frey got in the sec- 
ond paragraph: 

“You have wasted your time 
and our-money, and, since we rely 
considerably on your good judg- 
ment, we feel that in this instance 
you have not shown much of it. 
We hope for better things from 
you this week—in fact, we must 
have them.” 


Shown a letter of that sort writ- 


ten by their sales manager, a good 
many executives would have 
wasted no time whatever in ma- 
king a.change at the office end. 
The head of this enterprise was, 
fortunately for O’Brien, a quiet, 
calm nature, and this is what he 
said in comment: 

“Too sharp. No doubt Frey 
worked hard. - You should lead 
him, guide him, prepare him for 
a like case in°future. I am su: 
prised at your lack of tact here, 
as I have the belief that you pos- 
sess tact in marked degree an 
most cases, though not in this 
one.’ 

The second paragraph, as re- 
constructed for O’Brien’s consid- 
eration, read as follows: 

“This has cost you time and 
has cost us money. Now, we are 
going to rely upon your good 
judgment to guard us against the 
like of it next time you bump 
into this sort of situation.” 

To make a bad job worse, 
O’Brien put some more tabasco 
in the third paragraph, when he 
said to Frey: 

“Just to remind you that some 
of the boys are keeping things 
moving, we call your attention 
to the fact that Mr. Shaw sold 
$4,799.38 and Mr. Walker $3,463.27 
last week.” 

The president remarked oppo- 
site this: ; 

“Don’t forget that Frey, very 
recently indeed, gave us a $3,500 
week. You may be sure Frey has 
not forgotten and that this will 
rankle.” 

O’Brien says that the only de- 
fense he can offer is that both 
these letters were written on the 
18th of March and that he must 
have had a “head” left over from 
the banquet of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians which he attended 
the night before. 

The letter to Grimshaw was 
headed up with these few straight- 
from-the-shoulder: jabs from the 
boss: 

“All our boys are men and gen- 
tlemen until they have proven 
themselves otherwise. We cannot 
be too careful to retain their re- 
spect—and, above all, we must 
hold their good will to the com- 
pany. Whenever we cease to do 
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these things our usefulness has 
ended.” 

When O’Brien read that last 
sentence he began to have visions 
of going back on the road, and 
very likely with some other con- 
cern. His letter to Grimshaw 
started off this way: 

“A week’s business of $269.70 
for this season of the year in 
our line is practically as good as 
nothing. Last week Mr. Shaw 
sold $4,799.38 and Mr. Walker 
$3,463.27. Several of the other 
men also did excellently.” 

The boss made this terse com- 
ment: ° 

“Not done as tactfully as you 
can do it. Think twice—speak 
half of once.” 

Then O’Brien. followed with a 
paragraph intimating that Grim- 
shaw was allowing himself to be 
influenced by the thought of his 
former job, which was still open 
to him, and which had paid him 
considerably more money. He had 
given it up because he did not 
like the line of merchandise he 
had had to sell. 


Alongside of this 
there appeared the following: 


paragraph 
“This is a statement that you 
are not sure is correct. There- 
fore it is harmful. Grimshaw is 
going to have a grudge against 
us if he bucks.” 

The last two paragraphs of 
this amateur sales manager’s let- 
ter to Grimshaw are gems of how 
not to write an encouraging epis- 
tle to a man who has had a hard 
run of luck. For the sake of the 
constructive criticism which fol- 
lows, we must quote them as 
O’Brien let them go out. Listen: 

“We must know at once just 
what we are to expect. If you 
are going to give us all that is 
in you and your sales materially 
improve, we shall have no further 
complaint to make. If the con- 
trary is the case, we, of course, 
shall feel disposed to take other 
steps. 

“You will probably spring the 
excuse of ‘new territory’ on us, 
but two other men have been 
working new fields during the 
same week under discussion; one 
sold over $700 and the other in 
excess of $600. This is little 


enough, but stands in sharp con- 
trast with your total.” 

These last two chapters brough 
the old man right up on his feet. 


_There’s no room left for O’Brier 


to misunderstand. Attention! 
“When a man is low in his 
sales he needs an entirely differen: 
dose than this. Tell him the facts 
that his sales are too low—then: 
pile in with help and suggestion. 
and then your man will get off a 
sick bed to drag in the business 
Talk to him as you have her< 
and he'll say, to himself anyway 
that you. and the company car 
both ‘go fly a kite’-—and if I over- 
heard him I’d join in the chorus.’ 


Buys “Interstate Medical 
Journal” 


The Modern Hospital Publishing Co. 
Inc., St. ouis, has purchased the 
Interstate Medical Journal, which it 
will publish beginning with the January 
issue. r. Otho F. Ball, who has been 
at the head of the company publishing 
the Medical Journal, and who is also 
president of the purchasing company, 
writes Printers’ Inx that the editorial 
office of the Medical Journal will be in 
Chicago, with H. O. Nolan, M.D.. as 
editor-in-chief. The business policies 
which have governed the publication of 
the Modern Hospital will be followed 


-with the newly purchased publication. 


H. C. Brown Advanced With 


Victor 

H. C. Brown, who has been in charge 
of the advertising department of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, has 
been appointed assistant to Louis F. 
Geissler, the company’s general man- 
ager. While assuming larger duties 
pertaining to the business policies of 
the company, he will continue in close 
touch with the administration of the ad- 
vertising department. 


Walter Reuter With Pitts- 
burgh Agency 


Walter Reuter, for a number of years 
a member of the advertising department 
of the Standard Sanitary Manufactur- 
ing Company, and more recently man- 
ager of the afvesios service depart- 
ment of the A. W. McCloy Company. 
has joined the Ravh & Rosenthal 
Agency, Pittsburgh. 


Lecture and Motion Pictures 


on Printing 
Charles Francis, head of the Charles 
Francis Press, New York, will deliver 
a lecture in several cities during. the 
coming spring and summer on ifty 
Years of Printing,” to be illustrated 
with film pictures and lantern slides. 
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MEMORANDUM 


@sinopolita 


Circulation Department 
Jane 15, 1917 





Memo. to Mr. Wursburg? 


Tf I can’t have an extra run of 40,000 
February COS, I will need 40,000 receipt 
cards, so that we can defer incoming sub- 
scriptions a full month. 


Ye thought we played safe with 1,075,000, 
but the newsdealers cleaned us out the 


Bre~ 


first two days. 








Cosmopolitan at 20 cents will have even 
a greater sale than Cosmopolitan at 
15 cents. 


As one newsdealer tersely puts it, 
‘When people want it, they want it.” 


COSMOPOLITAN is a 
Member of the A.. B. C. 
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Grlike any other pop 


Can you tell salesmen exactly 


how and why they benefit by 


farm journal advertising P 


Our new booklet, ‘‘How Farm 
Journals Help Salesmen,’’ is 
concise, factful, convincing. 
Some few advertisers have al- 
ready supplied their salesmen 
with this ammunition—would 
you like toP 


For copies of this 56-page book, 
address us as below. Please 
say how many salesmen you 
have. 


The F ait Journal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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To Write Good Copy, You Must 


Know Business 


Inquiry for Advice From an Aspiring Copy-Writer Occasions Some 
Personal Reminiscences 


By Charles Austin Bates 


1127 Cuurcu STREET, 
St. Joszeru, Mo. 


ip. Cuartes Austin BartEs, 
New York City. 

When one of your articles appears 
. Printers’ InxK it is always the first 
thing I read. Wonder if the old mas- 

enjoys writing them as much as we 
hovs in the “chart class’ enjoy the 
reading? 

I am with the Louisville Soap Co. 
Doing introductory work here. Our 
methods are very effective. j 

My earnings compare favorably with 
those of the average copy-writer, yet 
I’ve always wanted to write. Oppor- 


tunity has been offered to practice at 

meone else’s expense; so far have re- 
sisted the temptation and will until I 
know more. 


You are helping me to know more 
and I’m much obliged to you. 


Trevey SLACK. 


HEN H. C. Bunner was 

asked for permission to in- 
clude his work in “a collection 
representing some of the humbler 
poets,” he replied: “All right—I 
guess I’m humble. But I’m not 
so damn humble, at that.” 

So, while I appreciate the com- 
pliment of being called an Old 
Master, and cheerfully admit the 
master part of it, still—— 

Mr. Slack approaches the ques- 
tion of becoming a copy-writer 
with greater modesty than is evi- 
denced by most aspirants. 

Copy-writing looks easy and 
simple from the outside, and some 
of it is rather simple. The suc- 
cessful copy-writer has a most in- 
teresting, remunerative and not 

0 arduous profession. But suc- 
ess involves much more than the 
mere ability to write. In times 
past, some dozens, or scores, of 
\riters, young and mature, have 
isked me to tell them how to be- 

me highly paid writers of ad- 
ertising copy. Most of them 

ere rather shamefaced about it 
nd apologetic for the proposed 
rostitution of their art. 

\lso there came clerks and 


bookkeepers, salesmen and report- 
ers, printers and teachers—lured 
to the trade by stories of Gillam’s 
$10,000 salary at Wanamaker’s, 
Powers’ $100 a day, and of even 
greater fees, the recipient of 
which modesty forbids me to 
name. 

Among the many, I do not be- 
lieve there were three or four 
who approached the work with 
proper respect, or with any con- 
ception of what it really meant 
and involved. 


FIRST OF ALL A SALESMAN 


The successful writer of adver- 
tising copy must have commercial 
instincts. He must know first, 
last and. always that the object of 
advertising is to sell goods. He 
must take joy and pride, not alone 
in the literary quality of his work, 
but in its efficiency as a sales tool. 
It is not enough to make copy that 
looks pretty and sounds well. It 
must have the spark of salesman- 
ship. 

I have trained and attempted to 
train many copy-writers, and my 
most difficult task was to convince 
them that words were the least 
important part of their work— 
that first they must get clearly in 
their minds the kind of people who 
could use articles of the class to 
be advertised—why they should 
use such things in general—why 
our particular article should hon- 
estly be preferred in its class. 
Knowledge and conviction on 
these points can come only from 
concentrated study—first, of peo- 
ple and their needs and desires; 
second, of the article—its uses and 
how it is made; third, of the 
methods by which it must reach 
the user. 

The writer must have in his 
mind a clear and vivid picture of 


’ the whole operation of making, 
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selling and using. Then if he is 
convinced that the article is su- 
perior and is desirable to the user 
—if he knows why, the words 
ought to come easily. 

When I was boss of a copy- 
shop, my real job was to sell 
goods to the writers. Sometimes 
I had to canvass three, or four, 
before I made a sale—before I 
got the answering gleam of en- 
thusiasm without which copy is 
flat, stale and unprofitable. 

Fortunately, I was, and am, an 
optimist—an enthusiast. The 
drama of business interests me. 
The romance of raw material— 
the puzzle of production—the 
gamble of selling—the combat of 
wits—the joy of winning. Why, 
it is these things that make life 
worth while! And if a copy- 
writer does not sense and feel 
them, his words will not do him, 
or his client, very much good. 

The writer of advertising copy 
may achieve a very broad and a 
very practical education, and have 
fun every minute while he is do- 
ing it. But he must.be a business 
man first and a writer afterward. 

So, Mr. Slack is going about it 
in the right way. He is meeting 
people—learning how they live— 
learning what moves them to buy. 
He must also know something of 


dealers and jobbers and their . 


mental processes. 

Meanwhile, he is studying ad- 
vertising. He can become a writer 
if he really wishes to. It is 
merely a matter of study and 
practice. Words he must have 
and their synonyms. These he 
may acquire, with a little care, in 
his daily reading. There are a 
few semi-text-books, like “Words 
and Their Uses,” which the book- 
stores sell for very little. A study 
of the style methods by which 
forceful writers and speakers get 
their effects will help—Emerson, 
Kipling, Hubbard, Bryan, Arnold, 
Bennett, Balzac, Dumas—all easy 
medicine to take and _ infinitely 
good for the development of facil- 
ity of expression. 

That is the play part of the ad- 
writer’s work—the  superstruc- 
ture. Business knowledge is the 
foundation, 


It seems to me that it is much 
easier to learn writing than to 
learn business. My first printed 
literary effort' happened when | 
was eleven, which is perilously 
near forty years ago. But before 
that, I had sold newspapers and 
had peddled flavoring extracts 
from door to door. 

‘Probably I make as many mis- 
takes in writing as I do in busi- 
ness—but it seems easier to leari 
and the mistakes are less painful 
to the maker. 

Whenever a man is asked how 
to do something in which he has 
achieved some degree of success, 
he automatically reviews his own 
experience. He cannot. reall) 
know any method which he has 
not himself used. The fact that 
the adoption of these methods 
was largely accidental in his casc 
does not wholly rob them of 
statistical value. 


THE BROAD EXPERIENCE OF THIS 
COPY-WRITER 


So, then, I will tell you how I 
became a copy-writer. Peddled 
extracts, sold newspapers, sold 
and delivered wood, coal, flour 
and feed, clerked four years in a 
book store; got a post-office job— 
chucked it to go in debt for a 
print-shop (wrote a little all the 
while) ; began to write ads, be- 
cause it. helped to sell space in 
programmes and newspapers; 
managed department-store adver- 
tising for ten months; advertised 
in Printers’ Ink and got a few 
jobs of copy-writing. John Irv- 
ing Romer liked some of my stuff 
and said so. Enough!—I came to 
New York and began copy-writ- 
ing as a business. 

You see my point—commercial 
instinct developed early and per- 
sisted in. Vanilla extract at the 
kitchen door and de luxe editions 
in the book store. Shy on the 
print-shop pay-roll at twenty— 
writing ads to sell space—but al- 
ways selling something. The writ- 
ing was incidental. 

New York was kind to me, and 
people paid me a surprising lot of 
money for my copy product. 
There were better writers who 
didn’t earn half, or one-quarter, 
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A Short-Cut For Expressing 
The Standards of the 


HILL ENGINEERING WEEKLIES 


All members of the A. B. C. and Associated Business Papers. 
This means that the high publishing principles demanded by 
the A. B. ©. are present day realities; part and parcel of the 
service rendered by the Hill Papers. The significance of this 
membership to you becomes strongly apparent upon reading 
the “Standards of Practice’? subscribed to unreservedly by 
the Hill Publications. 





STANDARDS OF PRACTICE OF BUSINESS PAPERS 


The publisher of a business paper should dedicate his best efforts to 

the cause of Business and social service, and to this end should 

pledge himself, 

1, To consider, first, the interests of the subscriber. 

2. To subscribe to and work for truth and honesty in all departments, 

3, To eliminate, in so far as possible, his personal opinions from his 
news columns, but to be a leader of thought in his editorial 
columns, and to make his criticisms constructive. 

. To refuse to publish “‘puffs,” free reading notices or paid ‘‘write- 
ups;’”’ to keep his reading columns independent of advertising con- 
siderations, and to measure all news by this standard: ‘Is it 
real news?’ 

. To decline any advertisement which has a tendency to mislead or 
which does not conform to business integrity. 

- To solicit subscriptions and advertising solely upon the merits of 
the publication. 

. To supply advertisers with full information regarding character 
and extent of circulation, including detailed circulation state- 
ments, subject to proper and authentic verification. i 

8. To co-operate with all organizations and individuals engaged in 
creative advertising work, 
9. To avoid unfair competition. 

10. To determine what is the highest and largest function of the 
field which he serves, and then to strive in every legitimate way 
to promote that function. 











THE HILL ENGINEERING WEEKLIES ARE PUBLISHED AT 
TENTH AVENUE AT bisa ech STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
ey Are 


The Engineering and Mining Journal, Engineering News, American 
Machinist, Power and Coal Age. 


MOURA i HAIMA 
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as much. Why? Because they 
lacked the actual selling experi- 
ence—the practical knowledge of 
“ships and shoes and sealing wax 
and cabbages and kings”—that I 
got in the department store, help- 
ing the buyers make a real profit 
in housefurnishings, silks, pic- 
tures, draperies, furniture and the 
forty other lines. 

You can learn writing by study, 
but business knowledge is gained 
only from experience. 


Death of George Thompson 


George Thompson, editor and owner 
of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
died in Los Angeles, January 7, aged 
seventy-six. He had been in poor health 
for a number of years. 

Mr. Thompson had been active in 
newspaper affairs of St. Paul since 
1885, when he purchased a half interest 
in the Dispatch. In 1889 he became 
owner and publisher, and later consol- 
idated the paper with the Pioneer Press. 
For eight years, 1900 to 1908, he was 
a director of. the Associated Press. 


Hurley to Resume Manufac- 
turing Interests 


Edwin N. Hurley, whose resignation 
from the chairmanship of the Federal 
Trade Commission has been announced, 
has made arrangements for resuming 
business connections with the Hurley 
Machine Company, of Chicago, of which 
he was formerly president. The meth- 


ods of this company in educating deal- - 


ers to sell “Thor” washing machines 
were described in Printers’ Inx of 
April 13, 1916. 


Kroger Buys Detroit Chain 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, operating a string 
of nearly 300 retail groceries in Cin- 


cinnati, Dayton and other cities, has 
entered Detroit by the purchase of the 
business of Schneider Bros., who con- 
ducted a string of sixteen groceries, 
and the wholesale grocery business of 
the Wayne Company. The Kroger 
company proposes to add to the line 
of stores in Detroit. 


A. E. Sproul to Go to Russia 


Arthur Elliot Sproul, for the last 
year or two connected with Doremus & 
Co., advertising agents, New York, will 
sail for Russia, January 27th, to establish 
a branch house in Moscow for Herman 
& Herman, Inc., manufacturers of coal 
tar products, of which he is vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Sproul at one time con- 
ducted an advertising agency in Boston. 


“Zone” Provision Out of 
Postal Bill 


The House of Representatives o 
January 13, in committee of the whol: 
struck from the postal appropriation bi 
the provision raising the postage rai 
on second-class mail: This provision w: 
known as the “Randall rider’ and bas« 
charges on the distance which the ma: 
had to be carried from the office «° 
publication. It is reported that an effo:: 
may be made to introduce a_ separat: 
bill making provision for “zone” charge 
or else another rider, in amende: 
form. Authorities who are in clos 
touch. with the situation, however, a: 
of the opinion that the majority i 
Congress are opposed to adding to th 
burdens of publishers at this time. 

The provisions making catalogues an 
like matter third-class mail was_als 
stricken out of the postal bill on Janu 
ary 13. This feature of the bill, i 
passed, would have applied particular; 
to mail-order houses, which now dis 
tribute their catalogues by parcel post 


Prison Sentence for Prize- 
Puzzle Advertiser 


John W. Sprinkle, Owen C. Moore 
and William H. Stever, of Baltimore, 
operating as the Grand Piano Co., were 
convicted in the United States District 
Court, January 11th, of using the mails 
to defraud by means of a prize-puzzle 
scheme, Sprinkle was sentenced to 
eighteen months in the Atlanta peni- 
tentiary, Moore was fined $200, and 
Stever $100. It was testified at the 
trial that the defendants sold at ex- 
orbitant prices, by means of the fami 
liar “‘credit certificates” as prizes for 
solving an easy puzzle, pianos which 
cost from $72 to $75. 


Harry E. Taylor Now Adver- 
tising Manager 
Harry E. Taylor has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Dry Goods 
Economist. Last week he completed 
his eleventh year with that publication. 
He represented the Economist for two 
years in San Francisco, was then for 
two years on the New York staff, and 
for the last seven years has been man- 
ager of the Eastern department of the 
Root Newspaper Association. 


With Chicago Agency 


J. P. Wilson, formerly of the Schiele 
Advertising Company, St. Louis, has 
been placed in charge of the copy and 
plan department of the B. F. Kirtland 
Advertising Agency, Chicago. 


Edward A. Shank, for six years sales 
manager of L. D. Nelke, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of advertising — 
has organized the E. A. Shank Sign 
Company in the same city, : 
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The Case of: Frick vs. Fortune 


The thing that marks the one 
man from the hundred is the one 
man’s refusal to concede the lead- 
ing part in his act to Fate or For- 
tune. Mostly there is much blare 
of trumpets and beating of tom- 
toms as the one man separates 
himself from the crowd. 

However, of the six men who 
stand at the head of American 
business, Henry C. Frick is perhaps the one least 
well known, one of the least self-advertised big men 
of this nation. 

Steel men know that Frick did more for the Car- 
negie Company than Carnegie did himself. It is 
no secret in the iron trade that H. C. Frick, at a 
critical time, saved the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion from going on the rocks. To the public Frick is a 
name associated with money. The man and his 
achievements are unknown. 


When Frick made his first appearance in Pittsburgh, he had to 
borrow the price of a suit of clothes. By the time he was only 
thirty he had compelled Fortune to relinquish to him a million 
dollars. 

If fate stacked the cards on him he stopped the game and de- 
manded a new deal. Always he was master of his destiny. 

The real, the personal side of. Henry C. Frick is absorbingly 
told by B. C. Forbes in the January 18th issue of 


Leslie's 








This is the best article yet written by Mr. Forbes in his wonder- 
‘ul series written for Leslie’s,; “MEN WHO ARE. MAKING 
\MERICA.” ‘This bit of inside big-business history will be of 
great interest to the 420,000 business men (and their families) 
who pay us over $2,100, 000 a year in subscriptions for Leslie’a. 


. 
it 
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Today’s Housewife—A 
Kind of Circulation, 


The circulation of magazines might be divided into 
Class “A” and Class “B.” 


“A” circulation is interested, eager circulation. Not 
merely passive readers, but rooters,—the kind that 
swear by, the kind that take the magazine during the 
lean years as well as the prosperous years. 


“B” circulation is good, though not so spontaneous. 
The three leading magazines in the small-town field 
have a mixed “A” and “B” circulation. It is not prob- 
able that they have any amount worth mentioning 
which would be classed as “C,” “D,” etc. 


The dominant one of the three is Today’s Housewife, 
formed by the union of Today’s and The Housewife. 
Their combined circulation is 1,500,000. Apparently 
about 50,000 of this is duplicated names. This leaves 
approximately 1,450,000. 


One of the most radical things ever done in the 
publishing business has been undertaken to give you, 
Mr. Advertiser, a magazine with Class bys circulation 
only. 1,450,000 is to be reduced to 1,100,000. Today’s 
Housewife is selling space on a guarantee of 1,100,000, 
95% net paid. ' The remaining 350,000 we are setting 
aside as “B” circulation. 
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agazine With Only One 
lass “A” Circulation 


This 350,000 “B” circulation will be automatically 
discouraged, by a 50% increase in the subscription 
price, taking effect April 1st. 


Such a proceeding would really justify a “class” line 
rate, a rate substantially in advance of the customary 
50c per line per 100,000. However, instead of that, 
we offer for the present, a rate ranging from 38c to 45c 
per line per 100,000, according to the size of the space 
used. 


Remember, we are not “getting rid” of the excess 
circulation. We are, by a higher subscription price, 
allowing the “B” subscriptions to expire, while the “A” 
subscriptions are renewed. Incidentally, the higher 
subscription price and a more economical selling ap- 
proach help us to meet increased publishing costs. 


The question for you to decide is whether a circula- 
tion, wholly “A,” at a price of 38c to 45c per line per 
100,000 will pay you better than a mixed “A” and “B” 
circulation in other mediums, at a somewhat higher 
rate. 


How long will it take you to decide this question? 


Today’s Housewife 


461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The New York Tribune’s 


1916 Gain 


e in DRY GOODS 
advertising is 


the gain of any other 
New York City 
morning newspaper ! 








Here’s some mighty 
interesting information 


The actual gain of The Tribune in Dry Goods 
advertising for 1916 over 1915 is 411,107 lines, a 
gain of 83%. 

The Tribune secured 80% of the total Dry Goods ad- 
vertising gained in 1916 by all the New York morning 
newspapers. 

Retail Dry Goods stores are in a position to know 
which newspapers bring them results. As good business 
men they are acting on that knowledge. They know the 
effect on the reader of The Tribune’s truth policy. It pays 
the advertiser. 























Morris & Company Increase Size 
of Sales Territories and Thus 
Reduce Selling Expenses 


Providing Salesmen with Automobiles Enables Them to Travel Faster’ 
and Make Towns Formerly Skipped 


I F there is one thing more than 
another that brings gray hairs 
to the sales manager’s head it is 
ihe great difficulty he experiences 
in routing his men to the best pos- 
sible advantage. As a_ general 
proposition territories should be 
worked thoroughly, and yet if the 
salesmen ,spend too much time in 
reaching * prospects, selling ex- 
penses mount to a point where 
the business is unprofitable. In 
most lines it is essential that the 
salesman get over his route rap- 
idly. Time is the great factor in 
his work. Unless he conserves it 
carefully it will eat insidiously 
into his profit account. 

The salesman can make sales 
to only a certain percentage of 
those he calls on. Therefore, to 


keep his business up to a satis- 
factory average a sufficient num- 
ber of prospects must be seen 
each day. He has to travel fast 
enough to see them, and in doing 
so it may be necessary for him 


to skip certain unpromising 
towns or places that it takes him 
too long to get to or to get out 
of. Occasionally, when he has to 
catch a train, it may be advisable 
for him to leave a town that has 
not been fully worked. In most 
cases, covering a territory thor- 
oughly is out of the question. 
Train schedules make it impos- 
sible. Unfortunately, there is 
nothing more inelastic than a 
time-table. It cannot be stretched 
and contracted for the accommo- 
dation of the traveling man. 

The success of a salesman is 
very often determined by the in- 
genuity he uses in covering his 
route. By the exercise of skill 
in “doubling up,” “driving back” 
and by working towns from the 
caboose of a freight while the 
engine is switching, he can obtain 
an advantage over his less skilful 
competitor. 


The hustling sales- 
25 


man manipulates trains just as 
the chess-player moves his pieces 
over the board. But there are 
limitations to what he can do. 
In jumping certain towns he feels 
that he is missing some choice 
business. Would it be better for 
him to travel more slowly? But 
that would cut down his terri- 
tory. After all, could he do more 
business if his territory were 
smaller? 

There are comparatively few 
concerns, either large or small, 
where this is not one of those 
perpetual problems. Some solu- 
tion of it is always being made, 
but somehow the problem usually 
remains. Morris & Company are 
no exception. They also had their 
troubles in routing salesmen, 
but to a large extent this has 
been overcome by the use of the 
automobile. Not only have many 
of the former grievances disap- 
peared, but sales have been in- 
creased, territories have been en- 
larged and selling expenses have 
been reduced. 


AUTOMOBILES MAKE BIGGER TERRI- 
TORIES POSSIBLE 


There is an increasing use of 
automobiles in selling goods. 
Many manufacturers have pro- 
vided their salesmen with them. 
Some salesmen have bought them 
on their own account. Any num- 
ber of concerns are interested in 
this subject. Many of them are 
seriously considering the employ- 
ment of motorcars: in their own 
selling work, and are only waiting 
for some :evidence on the feasi- 
bility of the plan in the shape of 
the experience of some house 
which’ has given the project a 
trial. To furnish this evidence is 
the purpose of this article. 

Formerly when a packing-house 
salesman drove to his trade, some- 
times behind a “spanking” team, 
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composed of an ox and a mule, in 
the hills of Arkansas, for instance, 
and was able to reach “distant 
towns,” five miles away, he thought 
he was doing pretty well. The 
selling capacity of these men was 
limited by their ability to get 
‘around. Sales took a leap where 
train service was frequent and 
dropped disappointingly in those 
places where signs “Look Out for 
the Cars” were unnecessary. 

The larger towns and junction 
points were worked to the limit 
and competition and rivalry were 
of the keenest. The smaller 
towns were entirely ignored be- 
cause they could not be reached, 
and the tradesmen were forced 
to send to the cities for their sup- 
plies. As a result, merchants in 
the larger places were always sold 
to the limit, and those in the vil- 
lages were always in need of 
goods. 

The salesman was often obliged 
to waste hours of. valuable time 
in the middle of the day, simply 
because there was no way for him 
to get to the next town. Then 


he would have to stay up half the 


night waiting for trains. He got 
his sleep as best he could, a wink 
or two at a time. I wonder how 
many manufacturers realize that, 
while they are comfortably sleep- 
ing in a luxurious bed, some of 
their salesmen are drowsily sitting 
on trunks outside dark and dreary 
way-stations? How many sales- 
men sleep two or three hours in 
a bed in one hotel, get up to catch 
a train, travel several miles and 
then spend the rest of the night 
in another hotel! Salesmen work- 
ing the “kerosene belt” know that 
this is in the. game. They know 
that if they are to make time 
they must not be too ‘particular 
about getting eight hours of sleep 
in a bed. Some of that precious 


rest must be obtained in the odds’ 


and ends of time, such as while 
the *bus is groaning its creaky 
way from the hotel to the depot. 

All of this has a bearing on the 
efficiency of the salesmen. Any- 
thing that improves the conditions 
under which the salesmen work 
makes for more business. For ex- 
ample, the hotels in some small 
towns are so poor that if the 


salesman does not get a change 
of diet quite frequently his health 
is likely to be impaired. Some 
firms authorize their men to pass 
up such places, unless they can 
be worked between meals. Still, 
many of these towns are good 
business places and are well worth 
covering. How to overcome these 
and many other difficulties inci- 
dent to the routing of salesmen 
is a nice question. 

Gradually the automobile, as a 
possible remedy, began to receive 
consideration by Morris & Com- 
pany and most careful tests were 
conducted under nearly every con- 
dition. Salesmen were authorized 
to hire automobiles and cover the 
territory contiguous to their big- 
town stops. The results were as- 
tounding. Orders increased won- 
derfully, and the men wrote more 
cheerful reports. The _ routes 
were combed thoroughly. New 
territory was opened up. Towns 
that formerly were made but sel- 
dom were stopped at regularly. 
Places that had been inaccessible 
and to which a salesman never 
went were worked periodically. 
Both salesmen and sales managers 
flattered themselves upon their 


. Success. 


TERRITORIES SO SMALL DEALERS 
WERE OVERSOLICITED 


Then along came the cold, pre- 
cise, calculating auditing depart- 
ment with a report and showed 
that during the first six months 
of the test selling costs had been 
materially reduced, but after that 
the cost in many cases went up. 
This startling report at first 
caused a lot of letter-writing, but 
produced nothing tangible. 

Later, records were pulled out 
and consulted and the answer was 
found. 

The salesmen were calling on 
the trade more often than was 
necessary for the amount of busi- 
ness possible. In short, the trade 
was béing oversolicited. At first 
the small-town dealers were hun- 
gry for goods and bought heavily. 
That filled them up for awhile,» 
Calling on them before they were 
again in the market was a waste 
of time. While the new methods. 
greatly increased the selling ca- 
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vacity of the men, it also left them 
with time on their hands. Not 
having to wait for trains, and be- 
ing able to come and go as they 
leased, they got over the ground 
more quickly. It was soon seen 
that they could cover more terri- 
ory. 

The situation in the Southwest 
will illustrate this point. There 
were forty-five specialty salesmen 
engaged there. When trains were 
necessary to covering the trade it 
kept those forty-five men on the 
jump. At that they had to skip 
many places that should have been 
worked. And at other towns they 
did not call as often as was nec- 
essary. When given cars, those 
forty-five men got over that terri- 
tory in short time.. They not only 
took in the important centers, but 
also the stores in the formerly 
inaccessible byways and at cross- 
road corners. The men did not 
have nearly enough to do. After 
examining all the facts, headquar- 
ters found it was able to reduce 
the selling force in the Southwest, 


until to-day nine men can do the 
work it formerly took forty-five 
men to do. And the volume of 
business has increased materially, 
while the selling cost has gone 
down to a most satisfactory level. 

The growing use of the auto- 
mobile by salesmen is causing the 
small town to be worked more 
extensively. Where one salesman 
called under former conditions, to- 
day a dozen call. Hardly does the 
dust occasioned by a departing 
motorcar settle than is heard the 
signal horn of another car ap- 
proaching. This has a tendency 
to speed up the village merchant 
and to induce him to turn more 
goods. 

One man, Heller, down itt Flor- 
ida, is an interesting example of 
the change that has come about. 
He tried to get business by train, 
which was often no more than a 
converted timber-line, masquerad- 
ing as a railway and operated: on 
the most economical schedule. Nat- 
urally, he could not cover the 
ground to advantage and could 
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not get to many places at all. It 
used to take him a week to get 
to the Everglades, and when he 
did get there his sales, though cer- 
tain, were not profitable. Dealers 
in these sparsely settled places are 
glad to see a salesman and wel- 
come him royally, but, unfortu- 
nately, Heller found it impossible 
to call on enough of these friend- 
ly retailers to make it worth his 
while. ‘Now this Florida man 
has an automobile. He. jaunts 
over his territory with ease and 
makes a profit on each sale. 

Salesman Jowett is able to cover 
the entire State of California 
-alone on specialties, while Dill, of 
Oregon, has time to reach out into 
Washirfgton and Idaho. 

Ed Crissey covers much of New 
England on oleomargarine, a ter- 
ritory which once required five 
men, and please understand that 
these territories are not slighted 
in the least. 

Recently in Boston Mr. Crissey 
told the writer his territory had 
been “squeezed” into a nice little 
package by his car and that he 
no longer cut his sales argument 
short to. accommodate any train 
‘schedule. 

The writer does not mean to 
infer that salesmen travel their 
entire territories in automobiles. 

It is still necessary for many 
salésmen to make long jumps of 
from 50 to 500 miles, and they 
cover the territory around those 
places by automobile. 

Packers now conduct car- 
routes, virtually traveling branch 
houses, and on general products 
reach nearly every town of any 
consequence. 

Morris & Company’s car-routes 
have scheduled stops in more than 
3,000 cities. 

This, in a measure, will answer 
questions which may arise follow- 
ing the statement concerning the 
jumps of from 50 to 500 miles 
by salesmen. 


EFFECT ON BRANCH HOUSES 


Again the automobile has in- 
creased the efficiency and business 
of branch houses. Formerly many 
suburban towns were not visited 
with any regularity for the same 
reasons that salesmen passed up 


INK 


small “in-between” towns. Branch 
houses relied upon specialty men 
to ‘create trade, and then after 


‘that made efforts to follow up this 


business by ’phone or by an oc- 
casional visit. 

When automobiles were fur- 
nished the trade increased, new 
territory was covered and the 
dealers were more satisfied by hav- 
ing the salesmen visit them right 
along. 

Retailers prefer to give their 
business to salesmen who call reg- 
ularly. 

Branch houses which once were 
beef-distributing centers only now 
have changed into live places, 
where a full line of products is 
handled to accommodate the trade. 

Equipment is being increased 
and the larger branches are being 
continually erected to supply the 
auto delivery-wagons that dart 
around the country delivering the 
company’s products. 

The value of the automobile 
may be illustrated by an experi- 
ence of F. S. Vernay, manager for 
Morris & Company at Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Some few months ago floods 
washed out railroads and isolated 
many towns in the flooded area. 
Groceries found their stocks 
ruined, and with no train service 
a serious problem was presented. 
Mr. Vernay, by the generous use 
of automobiles, kept his forces 
busy night and day and kept sup- 
plying food for days to his regu- 
lar and also to much new terri- 
tory. 

Contracts were attended to as 
usual and not one order remained 
unfilled, notwithstanding the con- 
ditions were the worst ever known 
in that country. 

Mr. Vernay did not lowe one 
cent in the matter, and, what: is 
more, he did not add a fraction 
to his customary profits. 

He lost no customers, but, on 
the contrary, gained many. 


Implement Man Joins Chicago 
Agency 

John Hoss, formerly sales counselor 

for Deere Company, of Moline, III, 

manufacturers of farm implements and 


machinery, has joined Henri, Hurst 
McDonald, Inc., of Chicago. 
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Lord & Thomas Creeds 


No. 30. Courage 


One reason why brave men succeed so easily 
is the prevalence of cowards. 


Most opposition is mere bravado, which 
withers upon attack. 


For lack of courage, the masses cling to life- 
rafts. And drift where the life-rafts go. 


Only men who strike out where they sink or 
swim can hope to reach coveted ports. 


Fear more than incapacity keeps men in ruts. 
And the feared things are bugaboos, usually. 


Timid men often take seven years to do 
what other men do in seven months. 


For fear of a risk they let rivals outstrip 
them, then flatter themselves on conservatism. 


Advertising success is easy because so few 
men vigorously attempt it. 


In a good many lines a solitary brand has 
the whole mammoth field to itself. 


Yet the value of advertising as an aid to 
success is the best-advertised fact in the world. 


Men don’t know the way. The road is dark. 
And darkness breeds ghosts of disaster. 


The fact is that advertising,rightly conducted, 
is the safest of business ventures. In nothing 
else with equal prospects can one so feel his 
way. 


It is a pity that more men don’t consult 
pilots who have proved themselves trustworthy. 


This is the thirtieth of a series of business creeds to be pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card 
form address Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles. 
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ANational Paper Service 


We have often been asked in 
what way we differ from ordinary 
paper houses. We are exclusive 
manufacturers’ agents for the 
largest plants in the United States. 








We sell direct to the consumer a 
wide and varied line of paper. 
We are the only concern in a 

' position to render our customers 
personal on-the-ground service re- 
gardless of where they may be 
located or what they want to buy 
in the paper line. 


Bermingham and Seaman represen- 
tatives are picked men. They hold 
their positions because they are able 
to save money for our customers 
and in that way get the business. 
Their help and suggestions have 
helped pay many a printing bill— 
why not use them, too? 


Send us your printing specifications 
and we will gladly and promptly . 
submit dummies and suggestions 
without obligation to you. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


Chicago - New York 
Minneapolis Buffalo Milwaukee 




















Saturation Point Proved to Be a 
Bugaboo 


(he Undreamed-of Expansion of the Automobile Market Carries Its 
Lesson for Every Advertiser 


HE automobile industry has 
proved the saturation point to 

he a ghost. Theoretically, it is 
casy to see how a market could 
be saturated with any particular 
kind of goods, but practically it 
does not happen, except where the 
manufacturers allow it to happen. 
Sizing up a prospective market, 

it seems easy enough to estimate 
with fair accuracy what its ut- 
most capacity for any kind of 
merchandise is. You can Say, 
“Here’s the saturation point. We 
can sell that much, but after that 
we will have to depend on re- 
newals for future business.” But 
in a live, active industry, that ‘ad- 
vertises vigorously to stimulate 
demand, the point that has been 
fixed as the. end of the market 
is never reached. It is like a will- 
o’-the-wisp, which appears to be 


close, but when you go toward it, 
vanishes and next appears further 
on. 

Many an advertiser smiles rem- 
iniscently when he thinks - of 
the arbitrary limits that he once 


placed on his business. PRINTERS’ 
Ink has told many a story of 
where manufacturers have thought 
that they were at the end of the 
possibilities in their line, and then 
they started to advertise and a 
vast, new field was opened up, 
which has continued to expand 
ever since. : 

This subject came in for a good 
deal of discussion at last week’s 
Automobile Show in New York, 
especially among the pioneers of 
the business. They had a lot of 
fun among themselves, talking of 
the early days when a few hun- 
dred cars a year seemed like a 
big business. “We never dreamed 
of the wonderful market that was 
waiting our development,” said 
one of them. “In our most hope- 
ful moments, we never imagined a 
yearly business for the whole in- 
dustry as large as Henry Ford 


alone now does in two or three 
3 


months, Cars were high-priced, 
and were for pleasure purposes ° 
only. It. seemed that our market 
was among the rich exclusively, 
and as the wealthy often tire 
quickly of their playthings, we 
were not so certain of the per- - 
manency of even this market.” 

“IT recall,” said another man, 
“when Hugh Chalmers left the 
National Cash Register Company, 
and went into the automobile busi- 
ness, a lot of wiseacres shook 
their heads and said, ‘Poor Chal- 
mers; that finishes him. The 
future of any man is sealed who 
devotes his time to making toys 
for the rich.” At that time, too, 
the industry was getting on its 
feet. Still, the majority of peo- 
ple,-even those engaged in it, did 
not see its possibilities. One of 
the men who was loudest in la- 
menting the fate of Chalmers, has 
since become very prominent in 
the business himself.” 


ATTRIBUTED TO ADVERTISING 


“The trouble with us in those 
days,” spoke up another of the 
pioneers, “was that we did not 
know of the creative power of ad- 
vertising. We did not know what 
intensive salesmanship would do 
in swelling demand, thus increas- 
ing production, which automatical- 
ly cut down costs, and this, in 
itself, brought the car within the 
price-range of a vast number of 
people. Just as this development 
was unforeseen, so I believe other 
and even greater developments are 
not foreseen now. long ago 
got over the idea that there 
is any saturation point in the mo- 
tor-car market. Of course, if we 
should rest on our oars, stop ad- 
vertising, and cease to make im- 
provements, the end would be 
soon reached, but there seems to 
be no danger of that.” 

Many opinions were expressed 
in estimating the market now in 
sight. Some of these run as high 
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as ten million cars. George C. 
Hubbs, assistant general sales- 
manager of Dodge Brothers, said 
the farm market alone was good 
for 3,500,000 cars. He claims that 
there are 4,000,000 people in the 
cities who can afford automobiles. 
This makes a total market of 7,- 
500,000 cars, or two and one-half 
times the number now in use. 
According to these figures only 
40 per cent of the virgin market 
has been reached. This shows the 
immediate possibilities, without 


even counting the annual renewal 
business, estimated to be near 20 
per cent of the cars in use. 


PREDICTIONS FOR FUTURE OF THE 
BUSINESS 


T. J. Toner, director of sales of 
the Maxwell Motor Company, who 
has made a thorough analysis of 
the subject, set his figures even 
higher. 

“Thus far we have been able 
to sell only a small fraction of 
those who ought to be owners of 
automobiles,” he said. “There are 
5,000,000 farmers in this country 
who own their homes and should 
be live prospects for the salesmen 
of both pleasure cars and motor 
trucks. In the cities are 3,000,000 
people who are their own land- 
lords. These are possible pur- 
chasers of machines. 

“Southern California, I saw the 
other day, has more automobiles 
in proportion to its population 
than any other section of the 
United States. It has been stated 
that two out of every three 
voters who own homes also own 
automobiles. Notwithstanding this 
fact, our agent sold 2,000 cars in 
that territory last year. These 
data show how difficult it is to 
determine when the limit of sales 
will be reached. If it is so hard 
to arrive at a definite conclusion 
regarding Southern California, 
how much more difficult it will 
be even to approximate the auto- 
mobile saturation point of the en- 
tire country.” 

Mr. Toner further said that 
A. R. Erskine, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation, estimates 
that by 1920, 5,000,000 cars will 
be in use. 

“Thus far we have only but 


scratched the surface of the ground 
in the automobile industry,” re- 
marked another well-known mer- 
chandising head. “You can, per- 
haps, recall the time when the 
telephone was considered a play 
thing or toy, or an interesting 
invention of problematical valuc. 
To-day we couldn’t do busines; 
without it—it is indispensable. 
Just as the market for the tele- 
phone is constantly expanding, s: 
it will be for the automobile. 

“There are millions of men and 
women who own homes, free and 
clear of all financial encumbrances, 
who are possible buyers of auto- 
mobiles. - They are town and 
country dwellers who when once 
they become owners of cars will 
never be without them. While 
touring cars will always be sold 
in considerable numbers, the bulk 
of the sales in the near future 
will be of the medium and low 
priced cars that are equipped with 
the same kind of, but less expen- 
sive appliances found in the ex- 
pensive automobiles. They will be 
so simply constructed that they 
will run as easily as a watch and 
with as: few repairs.” 

Opinions of this sort could be 
quoted from many other men that 
talked to Printers’ Ink on the 
subject. They all run in the same 
strain, showing that the men in 
the automobile business are not 
worrying about reaching the satu- 
ration point. They are planning 
on an ever-increasing production 
and are going ahead with their 
advertising to make sure that de- 
mand is always a few laps ahead 
of production. 

The predictions of ten years ago 
made by good business men have 
never been fulfilled. Better manu- 
facturing methods made it pos- 
sible to lower the price of almost 
all makes of cars. People of mod- 
erate means dared to think of 
buying a car. The greatest tide 
of advertising any industry ever 
produced wrought a miracle of 
market development. 

Any manufacturer who thinks 
he has reached his limit of sales 
should, in view of. the automobile 
industry, go over his facts again 
and ask himself some searching 
questions. 





starring a Maud Adams at $100,000 

or a Mary Pickford at $500,000 a year 
—150,000 extra attendance a season just to 
see Ty Cobb—500,000 regular readers of any 
Winston Churchill novel 
—surely “hitch your wagon to a star” is to- 
day the one proved slogan of success in en- 
tertaining or amusing the American public. 


But do you also realize how particularly this 
applies right now in the publishing field— 
what special reasons there are right now 
for hitching your advertising to the maga- 
zines that are hitched to stars? 

Over 





—and their effect 


600,000 
Quality City 
Circulation 


on the magazine situation 
as seen by the advertiser 


HE most significant fact in advertising today 

is that we-have about reached the climax of 
a condition that has been developing in a pronounced 
way in the magazine field for about three or four 
years. There is now no question that the rich and 
powerful publishers are punishing their weaker com- 
petitors—that brains backed with money are beat- 
ing brains without money. This is, of course, merely 
stating that the fundamental law of business is 
working in the publishing world as it does in the 
steel world, automobile world and every other part 
of the world of big business. But the important 
point for us is to recognize that it is so working. 


The result is that the publishing world today is 
distinctly. grouped back of one or the other of 
two fundamentally different policies—the policy of 
building a magazine cheap and trying to buy cir- 
culation on the best terms possible as against the 
policy of spending the money to put into a magazine 
what the public wants. 
The first publisher may spend, and frequently of 
late he has had to spend, $100,000 or even half a 
million dollars to get circulation. But circulation 
so bought cannot in the long run pay advertisers, 
and is getting more and more difficult to obtain and 
maintain in competition with magazines that are 
offering the public what it wants. 
With the present high cost of “stars,” not except- 
ing star writers and artists, the other policy of 
giving the public what it wants may cost millions, 
but it is at least succeeding in bringing the eager 
public to that magazine’s “box-office” with cash and 
is — guaranteeing “advance sales” for “long 
From a statement by a prominent space buyer 


(eatsts 


Magazine 





—and their effect 
on the magazine situation 
as seen by the publisher 


HE value of Stars lies in the fact that they 
have a known and dependable following. 


We know that 500,000 men and women will pay 
$1.50 each for a novel by Winston Churchill. 


We know that the delightful romances of Gouverneur 
Morris—the thrills with which E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim’s novels abound—the broad humor of George 
Randolph Chester, each have an intense appeal to a 
similarly wide public. 

Combine these appeals—put all these star features 
into a single magazine—add the appeal and the fol- 
lowing of equally popular illustrators, short story 
and feature writers—here is assured an immense, 
already-created public that we know will be vitally 
interested in such a magazine and will eagerly buy 
such a magazine as rapidly as they learn that it does 
offer so much of the work of so many of their fa- 
vorite stars. 


This is the policy on which Hearst’s Magazine is 
built. It is the one and only reason why Hearst’s 
has grown steadily to over 600,000 circulation since 
this policy was adopted. It is why Hearst’s will 
continue to grow. 


Such a policy is tremendously expensive—for manu- 
script prices are in proportion to known appeal. 


The editorial cost alone on Hearst’s averages be- 
tween $15,000 and $20,000 an issue—more than is 
spent by any other magazine in the world. Over 
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—and the 
effect of 
the modern “‘Star’’ 
policy on circulation 
and circulation costs 


But our circulation costs are more than proportion- 
ately lower—our circulation increase more than pro- 
portionately greater and more easily obtained—and 
we believe the resulting circulation itself is of more 
than proportionately greater value to you. 


If you are interested in this modern “star” policy— 
to which at least four of the greatest magazines are 
now definitely committed—we are willing under the 
proper circumstances to talk frankly with you on 
the basis of definite costs and proved results. 
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The “Score-Board” System for 
Testing a Medium’s Fitness 


\dvertising Agent’s Plan for Matching the Publication with the Proposi- 
tion on a Point Percentage Basis 


WHY is this publication es- 
sential to my proposi- 
ion?” : 

Perhaps you, as an advertiser, 
ask yourself this question, con- 
-ciously or unconsciously, as you 
examine or make up a schedule. 
Well, then, how do you satisfy 
yourself that an individual paper 
or magazine should remain, or 
else is not deserving of a place on 
your list? What are the consid- 
erations, and what the procedure, 
that lead you to make this deci- 
sion, and how much stress do you 
place on the several points of 
consideration? 

It has been remarked frequently 
that there is no thumb-rule meth- 
od of measuring circulation. A 
prominent and successful adver- 
tising agency which is placing 
some big corporation business has, 
however, worked out what it calls 
its “publication score-card,” a 
method whereby it reduces to per- 
centages the various factors it con- 
siders in selecting or rejecting a 
medium and then checking up to 
decide how nearly the publication 
in question measures up to the 
several points embraced by the 
score-card. 

In explanation, however, it 
must be said that this score-card 
cannot be applied indiscriminately 
as a standard basis for measuring 
desirability. It must be set to 
bear only upon the special cam- 
paign in view, and the various 
factors considered will undergo a 
revision and readjustment in im- 
portance with different campaigns. 
The agent considers that the chief 
usefulness of the score-card “lies 
in the fact that it enables him to 
place publications side by side and 
weigh them item by item with a 
maximum of accuracy and a 
minimum of effort.” 

“The first step,” he continues, 
‘Gs to determine the factors which 
bear on the selection of media for 
the campaign in question, and to 


of points varying, of course, ac- 
cording to the importance of each 
item.” 

For illustration, we will show 
a score-card used in conjunction 
with a campaign for a household 
kitchen appliance. After taking 
into account all the possible fac- 
tors involved in the proposition, 
the points for consideration were 
classed in ten main groups, each 
group being accorded a. total 
number of points, made up from 
the sum of the varying values, 
according to the agency’s judg- 
ment, of the sub-considerations as- 
signed to it. 

It will be noticed, for: example, 
that forty per cent of importance 
is attached to one of the ten main 
considerations, namely, “appeal.” 
As the appeal of a kitchen appli- 
ance is fairly obvious, thirty per 
cent of this factor is chalked up 
to “women.” But first let us re- 
view the card in its entirety: 


SCALE OF POINTS 


General: 5 
Appearance, stock, make-up, 
printing, color, illustrations, 
i EE See CES POR TR Pe 3.0 
Age, financial soundness, gen- 
eral reputation, ethics...... 2.0 


Agent: 40 
ppeal to women consumers 30.00 
Appeal to men consumers.... 


Dealer influence............. 6.0 
Circulation Distribution (A) Tervi- 
torial: § 

oe a ia 

Per cent southern............ 2.0 

Percent, central sé. s'ss.5.0002 1.0 

Per cent mountain and coast.. 1.5 


Circulation Distribution (B) Com. 
munity > § 


Over 10,000 population...... 1.0 
Under 10,000 population..... 4.0 
- Circulation Volume: 10 


Rate per line per thousand of 

net paid circulation........ 6. 

Proportion of market covered 4. 
Circulation Quality (A) Editorial: § 

Fiction, news, features...... 2.0 

Service departments.......... 3.0 
Circulation Quality (B) Investiga- 
tions: § 

Investigations among readers 5.0 
Circulation Quality (C) Subscription 
10 


Methods: 
Price of subscription........ 2.0 
Percentage mail subscribers.. 2.0 


assign to each a certain nuniber Percentage married women.. .5 
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Percentage renewals.......... 

Percentage arrears 

Percentage installment sub- 
scriptions 

Percentage clubs with others 

Percentage subscription agency 
circulation . 

Percentage premiums with sub- 
scriptions 

Percentage premiums for sub 
scriptions . 

Percentage bulk circulation. ... 

Class of Advertising Carried: 7 

High-class mail order 

High-class publicity 

Long-term ‘“repeats”........- 

Special Considerations: 

Previous advertising 

Inquiry costs... 

Acceptance of size space 


win WwW Um Wo 


ooo coco 
© 


| 


> 


Grand total 


Taking up these points categor- 
ically, some brief comment is in 
order. The points grouped under 
“general” are judged on general 
observation and information. As 
we have remarked, “appeal” forms 
the heaviest single factor in se 
lection, and to the appeal to wom- 
en in this case is attached three- 
fourths of the weight under this 
head. In fact, this formed the 


primary consideration for select: 


ing a publication. It will be read- 
ily gathered that as a factor it 
would weigh heavily against, say, 
a business or other publication 
appealing almost solely to men. 
Man, it will be noticed, is ac- 
corded a scant four per cent of 
desirability. This is because an 
investigation by the manufacture: 
discovered that men buy in a pro- 
portion of one male to seven or 
eight women. For a proposition 
involving, say, a razor or shaving 
brush, this proportion of valua- 
tion would, obviously, be turned 
about somewhat. 

The item of “dealer influence” 
under this head was also gauged 
on information developed by 
the manufacturer’s investigation. 
Originally this item was allowed 
eight points, and “women” twenty- 
eight points, but a revision was 
made, allowing the latter two 
more points, and subtracting two 
points from the former. This 
will illustrate the care exercised 
to insure the highest possible de- 
gree of accuracy in gauging rela- 
tive values. 

Under “circulation distribution 
(a) territorial,” it will be noticed 
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that Southern and Pacific Coast 
circulation is considered especial- 
ly desirable. This is. because the 
market for this product, experi- 
ence proves, is especially favora- 
ble in these sections. 

As for community circulation 
distribution, circulation in towns 
under 10,000 outweighs that. in 
towns above that limit. by four to 
one for the reason that a large 
percentage of this product is sold 
in the smaller towns. 

Circulation volume shares with 
circulation quality second position 
in the batting average, with ten 
points to its credit. 

“We regard a million of circu- 
lation in one medium,” said the 
agent, “as more valuable than a 
million divided among _ three, 
since the rate charged is based on 
the total, not the non-duplicated 
circulation.” 


JUDGING CIRCULATION 


Circulation quality, A and B, 
is judged by scrutiny of editorial 
matter to discover the class of 
women readers and by investiga- 
tions among readers, with the 
Eastman investigation used as a 
basis, showing (1) readers in 
Class A and B homes; (2) times 
mentioned as the favorite; (3) 
times mentioned in proportion to 
total circulation; (4) total homes 
receiving. 

The rest of the card speaks for 
itself. 

“As you will readily see,” ex- 
plains the score-board man, “the 
big point (already remarked) is 
the appeal to women, and we have 
accordingly scored it heavily. The 
rest of the*factors involved have 
been graded from six points down, 
according to their importance. 

“The next step was to group 
the publications to be considered 
into four classes, high-class wom- 
en’s; small-town women’s; farm, 
and general. From this point the 
procedure is plain. To the publi- 
cation in each class approaching 
nearest to perfection on any fac- 
tor we have given the total num- 
ber of points allowed to that fac- 
tor. Using this number as a 
basis, we computed the standing 
of the other publications, and 
graded them accordingly (mathe- 
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tically where it was possible). 

vhen all the candidates were 
_raded, the total of points showed 

> relative efficiency of each in 
1s class for our proposition. It 
‘: well to note that, in scoring the 
-ublications considered, we scored 

-aight across the board, totaling 
»either in whole nor in part until 
ihe scoring was complete on every 
actor. 

“The results of this score-card 
have been gratifying. Our opin- 
ions of relative values of publica- 
tions were confirmed in every 
croup but one, and we are ready 
to admit that in that one case we 
had been misled before. The 
score-card showed just where and 
how we had been misled. 

“The score-card prevents us 
from overlooking any item, how- 
ever small. It enables us to keep 
our sense of proportion. It in- 
sures both fair treatment to pub- 
lications and protection to clients.” 


“Lost” Policyholders Adver- 
tised For 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn., adver- 
tised recently in a New York newspaper 
for information regarding sixty-nine 
policyholders, whose names were listed. 
Money was due these persons, whom the 
company had been unable to trace. 

Benjamin W. Loveland, Supervisor of 
Claims of the company, tells Printers’ 
Inx that three of the policyholders have 
already been located and information se- 
cured concerning the death of a fourth. 
Previous advertising of the same char- 
acter, with the results secured, was the 
subject of an ‘article in Printers’ Ink 
of March 5, 1914. Since that time spe- 
cial cases have been advertised in small 
communities and the list of missing 
policyholders, once numbering about 
350, has been reduced to 65, 


Will Manage Fort Worth 
“Record” 


W. H. Bagley, business manager and 
inaging director of the Raleigh, N. C., 
Vews and Observer, has become vice- 
president and general manager of the 
ort Worth, Tex., Record. He has been 
sociated with the Raleigh newspaper 
r fourteen years. 


Now With Barr & Hayfield, 
Inc. ; 
Raymond K, Meixsell, until recently 
th the Jersey City Printing Company, 
«S become associated with Barr & Hay- 
field, Inc., New York, printers. 


Advertising to Help Collect 
City Taxes 


President P. C. McDuffie, of the At- 
lanta Ad Men’s Club, has proposed an 
advertising campaign in newspapers to 
bring into the: city treasury thousands 
of dollars of unpaid taxes. He arraigns 
those ‘citizens who fail to turn in the 
full amount of their property for taxa- 
tion. In a report to the club’s execu- 
tive committee he said: 

“A casual inspection of the tax books 
would lead one to believe that Mr. In- 
gersoll had done a thriving business: in 
Atlanta, and that the possession of a 
gold watch was almost unheard of. 
Henry Ford has evidently gone out of 
business, and other more luxurious vehi- 
cles of transportation have been aban- 
doned. There are possibly in the city a 
few second-hand pianos and one or two 
Victrolas of doubtful value, but aside 
from that Atlanta’s far-famed musical 
taste is a myth. 

“If this organization, in co-operation 
with the other civic bodies represented 
in the President’s club, will undertake 
to raise a fund to be devoted to the 
purchase of space in the daily papers 
and to the employing of an experienced 
bec er and publicity expert, who 
will undertake an educational campaign 
along the lines indicated, I am confi- 
dent it will bring into the city treasury 
thousands of dollars, which otherwise 
will not be available, to help in carry- 
ing forward the many municipal im- 
provements so earnestly desired by the 
people of Atlanta.” 


Society for the Suppression of 
Critical Sons-in-Law. 


” New York, Jan. 12, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Please accept my congratulations on 
your having secured from Mr. S. E. 
Kiser that superb article entitled ‘“‘Put- 
ting the Punch in Punchless Copy Mas- 
terpieces.” 

here may have been other punchful, 
witty articles of this class—I am_ not 
big enough to know—but I never have 
seen such a thing. 

Is there on the face of God’s green 
earth anything more to be dreaded than 
the President’s Nephew whose car is 
undergoing repairs? Evidently Mr. 
Kiser has not heard of it, but it is a 
fact that certain wise Presidents are 
forming an organization to be known 
as Nattonal Federation for the Suppres- 
sion of Critical Nephews and Sons-in- 
Law. 

Harry L, Tyter. 


“Leslie-Judge” Employees 
Divide $30,000 


The Leslie-Judge Company has dis- 
tributed bonuses to its managers and 
heads of departments and principal em- 
ployees, of $30,000. This distribution 
was made on the basis of efficiency rec- 
ords and was divided between the em- 
ployees of the New York office and 
twenty-three branches. 





Technical Publicists Discuss En- 
graving Systems 


Also Receive Advice on What to Avoid When Ordering Out Copy fo: 
Reproduction 


HE third of this season’s edu- 
cational dinners and discus- 
sions of the Technical Publicity 
Association, Inc., took place at the 
New York Advertising Club last 
Monday evening, January 15. The 
subject for the evening’s discus- 
sions was engravings. This is one 
of a set programme that is being 
followed out by the organization 
this winter as a sort of co-opera- 
tive course of mutual self-helps in 
technical publicity education. At 
each séssion there is read a paper 
consisting of a digest of the an- 
swers received from members to 
a general questionnaire on particu- 
lar subjects. 
This week’s paper, by C. C. 


Eaton, of the advertising depart- 


ment of the General Electric Com- 
pany, had to do with “Methods 
and Forms Employed in the En- 
gravings Division of a Technical 
Advertising Department.” In 
part, he said: i. 

“While the general practice is 
almost uniform with all classes of 
publicity departments, yet certain 
forms and methods have been de- 
veloped in order better to sys- 
tematize a function which is pure- 
ly one of purchasing. These 
forms and methods have helped to 
standardize the buying of engrav- 
ings, and have, therefore, spelled 
lower production cost for the en- 
graver and a lower purchase price 
for the advertiser. 


ADVERTISER SHOULD KNOW 
ENGRAVINGS 


“Tt is far better from the en- 
graver’s standpoint if the adver 
tiser knows what and how to or- 
der, than if he is solely depend- 
ent upon the engraver, because he 
can then blame nobody but him- 
self if the finished job is not what 
it should be. 

“In the finer grades of printing 
the original half-tones are em- 
ployed almost exclusively, the ex- 


ception being where cuts are 
loaned for insertion in dealer cat- 
alogues, etc., or in the case of 
business-paper advertising when 
electrotypes are resorted to in 
order to reduce the item of ex- 
pense. 

“The employment of the orig- 
inal half-tone in high-grade cata- 
logue work is warranted in all 
cases in spite of the additional 
expense, on the following grounds 
alone: the finished product is very 
much superior, and as all lines of 
manufacture are rapidly changing, 
the half-tone would soon become 
obsolete before it had returned 
full value. Why specify a high- 
grade paper for a catalogue and 
go to a high-grade printer and 
then employ a cheap electrotype? 

“Regarding the matter of charg- 
ing off the cost of engravings, it 
seems to be the usual practice to 
charge all cuts to the publication 
for which they were originally 
prepared, or in the case of ad- 
vertising cuts, to charge them 
bodily to the advertising expense, 
in some cases immediately, and in 
others at intervals of thirty days. 
In the latter case this includes 
both originals and electrotypes.” 

H. A. Van Cott, of the General 
Engraving Company, gave a list 
of “Don'ts,” among them: 

“Don’t mark sizes on your copy 
margin by a dozen different meth- 
ods. Adopt a method of marking 
and hold to it. 

‘Don’t order until you are sure 
of the size, and then don’t mark 
your copy so many inches in 
width, when you mean in height. 

Don’t order a fine screen half- 
tone for poor grades of paper. 

“Don’t order a coarse. screen 
half-tone for good paper. 

“Don’t order and send a vig- 
nette half-tone where make-ready 
is unknown. 

“Don’t order vignettes. unless 
necessary. You are selling the ob- 
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POSTER ADVEHI: 
FRESH CON 





O-DAY—right now, POSTER ADVERTISING 
is in many respects a new medium. 


To-day the handsome steel 24-sheet poster board, 
with the green moulding, is the accepted standard of 

~ Service. 

To-day the posters are put on the boards and maintained better 
than ever before. The business is in the hands of clean-cut busi- 
ness men—men who are proud of their poster boards, proud of 
the posters on them—and proud of the service they are rendering. 

Such men are found all over this country, and they are 
doing their level best to give the National advertiser 
PERFECT POSTING SERVICE. 


Now, the POSTER ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC., 
holds up the hands of such men by bringing into the Poster 
Advertising business a complete and constructive Selling 
Service. 


The keynote of this service is BETTER POSTER 
ADVERTISING. 


Our nation-wide INSPECTION SERVICE, for example, 
is nothing more or less than a means to perfect the medium 


POSTER ADVERTI 
511 Fifth Avenue,Co 


A. M. BRIGGS Vice-President BARNEY LINE....... 
8. J. HAMILTON : Vice-President DONALD G. ROSS..... 
KERWIN H. FULTO. 
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ISING DEMANDS 
DERATION 


} POSTER ADVERTISING. When we pay for Double A 
service, we will see to it that we get that kind of service. 
If there are any men in the Poster Advertising business who 
cannot or will not deliver to the National Advertiser that 
standard of service, our inspectors will disclose that fact. 


We give the National Advertiser AN UNQUALIFIED 
GUARANTEE OF EFFICIENCY IN THE POSTING OF 
HIS PAPER. IN OTHER WORDS, WE PROMISE 
THAT WE WILL GIVE HIM ONE FULL DOLLAR’S 
WORTH OF POSTER ADVERTISING FOR EVERY 
DOLLAR THAT HE INVESTS WITH US. 


Any man who knows the POWER of POSTER AD- 
VERTISING, rightly used, will realize that through this 
service alone, the medium we represent leaps forward to 
its rightful place as a standardized, national advertising 
force of HIGH EFFICIENCY and BIG RESULTS. 





—And this is only one feature of the New Poster Adver- 
tising, as it is sold by the POSTER ADVERTISING 
COMER re INC. 


If you are ieieinbiadl write, wire or telephone for complete information 


G COMPANY, INC. 


45rd Street, New York 


President M. F. REDDINGTON Vice-President 
Treasurer Cc. P. NORCROSS Vice-President 
Secretary 
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ject, and not the surrounding 
ground. 

“Don’t order complicated and 
intricate subjects, such as a scien- 
tific apparatus or delicate ma- 
chinery silhouetted, a bicycle, for 
instance, where the reduction will 
make fine parts such as the spokes 
of the wheels microscopic in char- 
acter and almost impossible to 
engrave and print. 

“Don’t order an ordinary half- 
tone to print in colored inks. En- 
gravings for such printings must 
be very contrasty.” 


“THEORY” IN CHOICE OF COLOR 


Harry A. Weissberger, speak- 
ing on the uses and abuses of 
color, related the following clash 
between theory and practice in 
which the latter won out. 

“Some time ago we designed a 
window display for one of our cli- 
ents out West. The subject was 
a fountain-pen. We studied the 
proposition, took into considera- 
tion that the majority of the win- 
dows in which the panel was to 
be shown were in small station- 
ery stores whose windows are 
mostly poorly lighted and crowded 
with a lot of small articles badly 
arranged. Taking all these cir- 
cumstances into consideration, and 
also the fact that the object to be 
shown was a fountain pen, a small 
and black object, we had to get 
a background color which would 
not only be brilliant and luminous 
to attract the passerby, but which 
would also form the necessary 
contrast to our fountain pen. We 
chose yellow. 

“When we sent our sketch to 
the client he returned same to us 
with a generally favorable criti- 
cism, except that he suggested we 
change the background. His rea- 
son for doing this was based on 
a book on the psychology of ad- 
vertising, and he referred in par- 
ticular to a chapter on the ‘psy- 
chology of colors.’ The writer’s 
experience, based upon a series 
of tests on male and female psy- 
chology students, established the 
theory that blue is the color most- 
ly preferred by men, red by. wom- 
en, that violet is liked equally 
well by both men and women asd 
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that yellow is the color to whici) 
both sexes feel antagonistic. Ou: 
client suggested that we put 
background in our panel of a colo: 
which would be pleasing to every 
body. 

“Now, I have the pleasure 0: 
knowing the writer of that book 
personally, but it is fortunate fo: 
us all that God created the univers: 
without consulting him. Other- 
wise we might have had instead 
of the yellow sunrays in thei: 
luminous splendor, blue or red 
rays, or violet rays, psychological 
ly agreeable to both sexes. You 
may like to see your sweetheart in 
a skyblue evening gown, but you 
would object to your office boy 
appearing in skyblue trousers. 


‘You may enjoy a yellow vase on 


your library table, but to eat your 
meals day in day out from yellow 
china would prove tedious. 

“The background of the win- 
dow panel remained yellow, yet 
no antagonism on the part of 
either sex was displayed.” 

George Henry Metcalf, of the 
Gill Engraving Company, said 
that, if in doubt what screen to 
use on a certain stock, let the en- 
graver have a piece of the paper 
and he’ll solve the problem for 
you. 


W. R. Hotchkin to Direct 
Store Promotion 


W. R. Hotchkin has resigned from 
the Corman Cheltenham Company, New 
York, and will devote all of his time, 
for the present, to store-promotion serv- 
ice. 

For ten years Mr. Hotchkin was ad 
vertising and sales manager for John 
Wanamaker, and after that was adver- 
tising director for Gimbel Brothers for 
three years. He joined the Chelten 
ham organization in the fall of 1913. 


Bradner Back With S. R. A. 


C. H. Bradner, who was formerly 
with the national sales department of 
the Street Railways Advertising Com- 
pany, is now back with that organiza- 
tion, covering New England and New 
York State. 


Applegate Advertising Manager 
of “American Six” 
H. M. Applegate has been appointed 


advertising manager of the American 
Motors Corporation, New York. 





\When to Add a New Product to 
the Line 


nie of the Factors Which Must Be Considered in Expanding the Scope 
of a Business - 


By Roy W. Johnson 


“s*HE announcement, not long 
AL ago, by the Cream of Wheat 
smpany of a 20 per cent increase 

its wholesale prices, due to 

rising costs of from 70 to 250 per 
cent on everything the company 
uses, and the increases in the 
wholesale and retail prices of linen 
collars for similar reasons, em- 
phasize one of the disadvantages 
of the single line as contrast d 
with the “family of products.” 
On the other hand, the National 
Biscuit Company, confronted with 
phenomenal increases in the cost 
of flour, sugar, package material, 
etc., is able to show a handsome 
increase in net profits without any 
increase in the prices of its most 
popular “standard-price” packages. 
Many causes contribute to that re- 
sult, but among them is the fact 
that the company has a, large 
business in crackers which are sold 
by the pound instead of by the 
package, and the prices can be 
readily changed to correspond with 
the rising costs of material. The 
company’s net profits are repre- 
sented by the average net profits 
on its dozens of different products, 
instead of by the profit on a single 
specialty. 

Thus in abnormal times, such 
as we have been and are still pass- 
ing through, the diversity of prod- 
ucts may act as so many anchors 
o windward when rising costs cut 
the profit out of the advertised, 
standard-priced lines. For another 
cxample take the Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Company. I don’t happen to 
tow how seriously the company 
as been affected by rising costs 
i connection with its main prod- 

ts, but in any event the company 
has just such an anchor to wind- 

ard in its chewing-gum. True, 
cech-Nut Chewing Gum is not 
iivertised, but, the Beech-Nut 

‘rude-mark ts. Chewing-gum men 


eely admit that Beech-Nut gum - 


is one of the big sellers, and the 
reasons they assign for it are 
three: the Beech-Nut trade-mark, 
the attractive packaging and the 
company’s good will among deal- 
ers. All three are directly or in- 
directly the fruits of advertising. 
The Beech-Nut: company’s adver- 
tising creates sales for the ‘subor- 
dinate product, just as the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company’s advertis- 
ing helps to sell the bulk goods in 
the glass-front cans on the deal- 
er’s display-rack. And the subor- 
dinate products, in turn, help to 
maintain the average when costs 
rise too close to the limit on the 
advertised lines. 


NOT A SIMPLE PROBLEM 


So much for that particular 
phase of the subject—a phase 
which is accentuated just now by 
exceptional and abnormal condi- 
tions. In casting up the relative 
advantages of a “single line” and 
a “family of products,” due impor- 
tance should be given to it, but 
it is by no means the whole story. 
There are certain advantages in 
the “single line” which cannot be 
entirely offset, even under present 
conditions. 

Probably there are few concerns 
which have not, at one time or 
another, seriously considered the 
addition of a new product to the 
line. The suggestion may come 
from outside the concern or from 
within the organization. Some in- 
ventor comes along with the offer 
of exclusive rights to manufacture 
a patented specialty, which can be 
made without much change in 
present equipment and can be han- 
dled by the existing sales. organi- 
zation. There is the probability 
that if the exclusive rights are not 
aecepttd some competitor will get 
them, and if the specialty really 
has merit the problem is no sim- 
ple one to solve. That is a rather 
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common example of a suggestion 
which comes from the outside. 
Then from within the organiza- 
tion conditions frequently arise in 
which a supplementary product 
would be highly useful—or so it 
seems. A “dull season” throws 
the. factory back on its haunches 
and slows down the whole organi- 
zation. The routine of the same 
old arguments, day in and day 
out, begins to tell upon the sales 
force, and they need something 
new to stir their enthusiasm. 
Somebody figures out the extra 
profits which could be made if the 
sales overhead, which is now car- 


ried by one product, could be dis- — 


tributed over. several. Jobbers 
may appear to be losing interest 
in the product and to need the 
stimulus of repeat and “fill in” 
orders on a new product. And 
so it goes. Often such considera- 
tions lead to sharp differences of 
opinion among members of the 
same organization, and the prob- 
lem as to whether or not it is 
wise to add the new product is 
no easy one to solve. It certainly 
cannot be solved by any general 
rules based on abstract principles. 

One thing-seems fairly certain: 
it is not wise to add a new product 
merely from the desire to expand. 
Without exception, the concerns 
consulted in the course of this 
inquiry agree on that point. As 
it is put by W. A. McDermid, 
of the Gerhard Mennen Chemical 
Company : 

“The prerequisite to the estab- 
lishment of a line of products is 
that each shall have a reason for 
existence. It is not sufficient that 
they are simply good products of 
their kind. They must either fill 
a want which is at present un- 
served or they must, in the case 
of competition, be sufficiently in- 
dividual to be not mérely another 
of the kind. Nothing will so 
quickly forfeit the dealer’s inter- 
est or dampen the enthusiasm of 
the salesman.” 

It is likely that every concern 
is more or less responsive to the 
glamor of the “complete, line.” 
The desire to be “another Col- 
gate” in the toilet-goods trade, for 
example, has led more than one 
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concern into difficulties. There are 
tremendous advantages, to. le 
sure, in being able to offer at the 
same time soaps, perfume, talcums, 
toilet waters, dentifrices, etc., a!l 
bound together by a common 
trade-mark and each gaining pre:- 
tige from all the rest. But if 
those things represent only “an- 
other line” which the dealer mu:t 
stock—if they bring no new trace 
into his store—if they result on!y 
in switching sales which he wou! 
have made anyway, from ore 
brand to another—he is not like!, 
to show much enthusiasm. I! 
short, to be successful, the ne\ 
product must possess distinctive 
features of merit such as are not 
possessed by other similar prod 
ucts, or there must be “room” for 
it on the market. 


WHEN THE CONSUMER HOLDS THE 
KEY 


Now, the latter question is one 
which cannot commonly be an- 
swered from the vantage-point oi 
an office chair, nor sometimes even 
from an investigation among deal- 
ers. The success or failure of a 
new product often depends upon 
the state of mind of the consuming 
public. There may be room for 
it and there may not, according to 
the extent of the demand for sim- 
ilar products which has not yet 
been tapped. That demand may 
be only latent as yet, and may 
not have begun to express itself 
in calls upon the trade. It can 
only be discovered by an investi- 
gation among consumers. 

Some years ago, for example, 
there was a division of opinion 
among the officers of a very prom- 
inent soap concern as to the ad- 
visability of adding a washing- 
powder to the line. Washing- 
powders were being heavily ad- 
vertised and widely sold, and it 
was felt by certain department 
heads that they would, in time, 
make inroads on the company’s 
soap business. That possibility 
could be largely offset, they 
thought, by putting out a washing- 
powder of their own. On the 
other hand, it was argued that 
there was little or no tendency to 
use the powders for washing 
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looks in the 
Telephone 


Books~ 


That’s why the New York 


‘ City Telephone Directory 


is such a good medium 
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othes, and, of course, they were 

ot used for toilet purposes ; hence 
hey did not directly compete with 
he company’s product at all, and 

:ere was no real reason why the 

»mpany should put out a powder 

i its own. The problem finally 
esolved itself into a single ques- 
ion: was there any latent demand 

xr washing-powder for use in 
vashing clothes? If there was, 
the company ought to have a pow- 
ler of its own. If not, it would 
have no reason to add another 
,owder to the number which were 
already on the market. 

But the answer to a question like 
that cannot be evolved out of the 
blue smoke encircling a council 
table; it cannot be discovered by 
asking the dealer what he thinks 
his customers use washing-powd r 
for. The only real authority is 
the deity presiding over the wash- 
tub. If Mrs. McGuinness is getting 
the habit of using a little less soap 
and some washing-powder on the 
mistress’s clothes, the only way to 
find out is to ask her. And that 
is exactly what the company did. 


It notified its entire field force, 
consisting of several hundred men 
stationed in all parts of the coun- 
try, that a certain three days were 
to be devoted to a consumer-in- 


vestigation. On the first day each 
man was to call upon ten house- 
holds of the wealthy class, find the 
person who actually did the wash- 
ing, or was responsible for it, and 
get definite answers to a specific 
list of questions. On the second 
day he was to call on ten middle- 
class households, and on the third 
day he must visit ten of the poorer 
class. All of the data, together 
with such comments as the men 
chose to make, were to be for- 
warded to the home office. 

If you can get one of the men 
vho took part in that three-day 
adventure to tell his experience, I 
‘an promise you an hour’s enter- 
ainment. But the company found 
ut what it wanted to know, and 
the wounded pride of the dignified 
‘ales representatives who were 
obliged to call upon wash-ladies 
‘as healed ere this. The com- 
pany did not put out its washing- 
owder, for the records of ap- 


proximately 10,000 — interviews 
showed that the substitution of 
washing-powder for soap in the 
laundry was so slight as to be neg- 
ligible. 

It should not be understood, 
however, that the attitude of the 
consumer is the only thing to be 
considered. Trade conditions 
often point to the advisability cf 
adding a new product to the line, 
and may in themselves afford suffi- ~ 
cient warrant for it. Thus, as 
Mr. McDermid of the Mennen 
Company points out: 

“One of the chief disadvantages 
of the one-item line is the re- 
stricted and unimportant position 
it occupies in the retailer’s store. 
Few, if any, retailers make any 
effort to sell their staples up to 
the normal consumption of their 
community (all the talcum makers 
combined only produce about one- 
eighth of the possible talcum con- 
sumption of the country), so that 
the importance of a manufac- 
turer’s product in a store is di- 
rectly proportioned to the volume 
of business created by that maker 
for that particular store. This is 
registered in the mind of the deal- 
er by the size and frequency of 
his orders, If he does a ‘good 
business’ on an item he remembers 
it and is more or less strong for 
it. No one item in a highly com- 
petitive field can hope to assume 
that position. The line, if it is a 
good one, will in time achieve this 

dealer is not to be 
blamed,” Mr. McDermid continues, 
“for what the manufacturer some- 
times feels is an unfair amount 
of unresponsiveness. There was 
a time when two or three brands 
of dentifrice supplied all the deal- 
er’s normal demand. To-day, to 
be the kind of dealer the manu- 
facturer likes, to meet the diver- 
sified demand, he should really 
have a dozen brands, let us say, 


‘and two or three types of each 


brand, powder, liquid and cream. 
This situation has made him, in 
self-preservation, a buyer of frac- 
tional dozens—it is the exception- 
al product: that lifts him to the 
class of the-buyer of dozens, and 
the still more remarkable product 
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that justifies him in buying by 
the gross.” 

In other words, the dealer fre- 
quently gauges the importance of 
a line by the size and frequency 
of the orders which he is obliged 
to place for it. From the manu- 
facturer of a single product he 
buys infrequently, but from the 
manufacturer of a line he buys 
oftener. It may be one product 
to-day, another to-morrow—but 
the idea is borne in upon him that 
he is doing a big business in that 
manufacturer’s goods. And it is 
the most natural thing in the 
world for the dealer to push the 
goods which he considers most 
important. 

A slightly different angle is 
brought out by Fletcher W. Taft, 
of the Carter’s Ink Company: 

“In the last few years,” he 
writes, “we have brought out a 
new ink, a new paste-jar and now 
a new paste. In addition, we have 
brought out a number of new spe- 
cialties or small articles. The 
reason for each. was that there 
was a call for the article from the 
consumer. We bring out special- 
ties so that we may get 100 per 
cent of a man’s order, where 
otherwise we might get 75 or 80 
per cent, but he would buy some 
of his little stuff from a competi- 
tor and this would not be wise 
business.” 

There you have one of the tac- 
tical advantages of the complete 
line. “Little stuff” often serves 
as a convenient entering wedge 
for a competitor’s salesman, and 
the dealer may in time be per- 
suaded to share his orders for the 
“big stuff.” In some lines it is 
possible to keep competing brands 
out of certain stores altogether 
merely by offering a complete as- 
sortment of products. 


KEEPING BUSY THE YEAR THROUGH 


In the case of seasonable prod- 
ucts there is an added advantage 
in rounding out the line. The 
Bradley Knitting Company, Dela- 
van, Wis., tells how the expansion 
of-the company’s line from sweat- 
ers only to an all-the-year-round 
line of knit goods has strengthened 
its position in the trade: 
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“Essentially,” it writes, “we ar: 
manufacturers of sweaters, bu: 
because knit caps, scarfs, gloves 
hose and underwear are so close 
ly allied,‘ours is in reality one line. 

“The recent purchase of th 
National Knitting Company, 0’ 
Milwaukee, enabled us to adc 
gloves and hose. We had th: 
prestige, the sales force and th 
distribution ; all we lacked was th: 
goods. Underwear was added fo: 
the same reasons. 

“It is not our policy to add new 
members at intervals. But we d 
feel that the recent additions t 
our line are of the greatest im 
portance. Instead of one appea! 
to our dealers, we now have four 
sweaters, gloves, hose and under 
wear. Instead of thinking of us 
only during the buying and sell 
ing season of one product, we ari 


‘in their minds constantly through 


some connection. Next year our 
men in place of traveling but once 
over the field will make a spring 
and fall trip. The importance of 
this is patent. 

“Though we enjoy an unusuall- 
close relationship with our 11,400 
dealers, we want to tie them morc 
closely to us. Every new add: 
tion multiplies the strength: of this 
bond.” 

The following outline of the 
conditions under which new prod- 
ucts are added and dropped re- 
fers to one of the most firmly 
established and best-known con- 
cerns in the country. It is given 
to Printers’ INK with the under- 
standing that the concern shall 
not be identified. That, however. 
need not militate against the value 
of the facts, for the name of thc 
company would be instantly recog- 
nized and respected for success 
in its field and for length of ex- 
perience. 

“The company’s line varies be- 
tween 100 and 125 products. - It 
is continually changing, by reason 
of the fact that certain varieties 
are dropped from time to time: 
on account of manufacturing diffi- 
culties, lack of demand, limited 
distribution possibilities or other 
reasons. New products are added 
from time to time when it is 
thought possible to develop them 
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into good sellers, and this latter 
consideration is the only one that 
really leads to the addition of any 
new product. 

“The experience of the company 
in handling a large number of 
products has demonstrated that 
very frequently it is a great dis- 
advantage to keep adding products 
to a line, unless there is a possi- 
bility of their developing into real 
live national sellers. The policy 
of the organization in adding a 
new product is to try it out, and 
if ‘no satisfactory market can be 
developed, to drop it. It has found 
that the more poor sellers it has 
in the list, the more divided and 
intricate the sales work becomes, 
with the result that the time nec- 
essary to devote to selling the 
slow-moving article could be de- 
voted with much better results to 
pushing staples. 

“A good many products in the 
line receive practically no uniform 
sales backing, being carried in the 
list principally to meet such de- 
mand as had been created for them 
in certain sections. On. certain 
products of this character there is 
actual loss merely to accommodate 
certain classes of trade. 

“Seven or eight products prac- 


tically make up the bulk of the 


business, and the others are car- 
ried along from year to year mere- 
ly because the trade expects them, 
or because they had been in the 
list from the early days of the 
business—in other words, to fill 
out and round up production. 


COMPLEXITIES THAT ARISE WITH BIG 
LIST OF PRODUCTS 


“A big disadvantage about a 
large line is the complexity of the 
manufacturing end, extending all 
the way from the securing of the 
raw material down through every 
stage of the production of the 
goods to the creation of pack- 
ages and manner of marketing 
The larger the list the more diffi- 
culty in filling orders promptly 
for all classes of goods, for rea- 
sons which will be at once ap- 
parent. 

“Quite the contrary from help- 
ing to build up a good sales force 
by enthusing them and making 
them intensify their efforts, a large 


line has a tendency to weaken or 
scatter sales effort and make 1 
more difficult of management. T). 
fewer the articles in the line tic 
more directly can sales effort ix 
concentrated upon them, and | 
believe this is borne out by the 
experience of practically all mav- 
ufacturers who have attempted ‘0 
market large lines of product. 

“When it comes to the additi 
of a by-product, such as is fr 
quently advisable in the packing 
industry, for instance, I can sce 
the necessity of enlarging the line 
in the sense of manufacturiny 
economy. And that introduces ar- 
other element; which does not a; 
ply in the case of this company, 
none of whose products are, in 
any sense, by-products of other 
When an addition to the line is 
made, it is done solely on the in 
dividual merits of the added com 
modity, and not because the man 
ufacturing processes leave a by 
product to be taken care of 
Where manufacturing conditions 
exist which make it profitable to 
market a by-product, I can see 
that certain modifications in the 
sales scheme may reasonably have 
to be made to meet the condi- 
tion. 

“Taking the matter as a whole, 
and viewing it in a general light 
from my past experience, I should 
say that the smaller the line can 
be kept and the closer each. prod- 
uct can be kept to a general line 
of use and channel of distribution, 
the less costly does it become to 
sell the line and, correspondingly, 
the more profitable is it to the 
manufacturer.” 

As stated above, it is impossible 
to lay down any general rules 
which may serve as a guide in 
deciding whether or not to add 
products to the line. The actual 
conditions surrounding the case 
must govern. But this much can 
safely be said: that all the condi- 
tions must be considered—not 
merely some of them. It is not 
often necessary to go to such 
lengths as the soap manufacturer 
did in probing the state of mind 
of the consumer, but it is seldom 
that the problem can be solved 
without first-hand study of actual 
market conditions. 
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Cleveland's. 
Advertising Supremacy 


Remains with 


The Plain Dealer 


The 1916 Record: 


12,000,000 Lines 


of Paid Advertising—an increase of 2,000,000 Lines 
over the Plain Dealer’s own record for 1915, and ex- 
ceeding the 1916 showing: of Cleveland’s second paper 
(Eve.) by over 1,675,000 Lines; of the third paper 
(Eve.) by over 5,623,000 Lines and of the fourth paper 
(M. & S.) by over 5,395,000. Lines. 


Automobile Advertising 


The Plain Dealer printed 1,342,320 Lines of automobile 
advertising in 1916, exceeding Cleveland’s second paper 
(Eve.) by 845,390 Lines and being 139,650 Lines more 
than that appearing in the third — fourth Cleveland 
papers, camibined. 


The Plain Dealer’s Annual Automobile Supplement, 
published Sunday, Dec. 30th, 1916, carried 113,120 Lines . 
of Automobile and Accessory advertising, by far the ; 
largest volume of this advertising ever carried in .a_ 
single issue of any other newspaper in the world. 
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COMFORT’S Household Number 


goes to our people early in March—the month of 
House cleaning and Brightening-Up in the country. 


It will be filled with articles showing thrifty 
housewives how to improve, repair and beautify 
their homes, how to work and live more efficiently. 


This issue of 


COMFORT Is A Household Necessity 


It is consulted and studied as a reference book. 
Its advertisements will be carefully read—will be 
highly productive. 


Advertisers know that the March issue is a puller 
—they have used more space in that number, 
through the past quarter century, than in any 


other. 
Forms close February 10 Sharp—for the March 
issue Must and Will be out On Time. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


Augusta, Maine. 


New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Ride. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative : FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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Working to Make the Teaching of 
Advertising More Practical 


A Survey of the Instruction Being Given in Various Colleges of the 
Country 


By Bruce O. Bliven 


Teacher of Advertising in the University. of Southern California 


EACHERS of advertising, if 
FE the present writer may be 
permitted to interpret their inter- 
ests rather freely (on the basis of 
four years’ personal experience in 
the work, a rather wide personal 
acquaintance with his fellow-in- 
structors, and a recent 7,000-mile 
visit of inspection to schools of- 
fering. this subject), are mainly 
concerned with the following 
problems : 

1. How to standardize the in- 
struction in the various schools so 
that courses covering identical 
ground may have identical titles, 
elementary courses in one institu- 
tion will duplicate the subject- 
matter of elementary courses in 
another, etc. 

2. How to make sure that in- 
struction will not be given by per- 
sons grossly unqualified by expe- 
rience and training for teaching 
advertising. 

3. How to give the students 
practical experience in advertising 
which will duplicate the condi- 
tions of actual business. 

4. Deciding in what department 
of the school the work in adver- 
tising can best be given, and then 
urging standardization upon insti- 
tutions taking up the work for 
the first time. 


UNDER WHAT DEPARTMENT? 


To take up the last-named point 
first, it is interesting to note that 
advertising has been introduced 
for the most part in the depart- 
ment of journalism, when such a 
department existed. Frequently it 
has' been given as training in the 
business side of the newspaper, on 
the theory that a knowledge of 
copy-writing makes an advertis- 
ing solicitor much more useful to 
the advertisers he calls on, espe- 


cially in the smaller communities, 
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and among the smaller stores. Ad- 
vertising has also been taught in 
the department of economics in 
connection :with courses in distri- 
bution of goods, marketing, and 
business problems. In some 
schools the department of psy- 
chology has provided the opening 
wedge. 

The present inquiry has pro- 
duced the interesting fact that 
there is a strong tendency to teach 
advertising solely and purely as a 
part of salesmanship. Universi- 
ties which have a college of com- 
merce, or of business, unhesitat- 
ingly place advertising among the 
subjects of that department. 

“I am more and more con- 
vinced,” writes one instructor, 
“that advertising is just a phase 


‘of marketing, and ought to be 


considered side by side with other 
aspects of sales and distribution.” 

Another man comments: “We 
find the most satisfactory place 
for advertising is in direct con- 
junction with our course in sales- 
manship.” In one school the work 
in advertising constitutes the sec- 
ond half of a year’s course in 
salesmanship. 

Universities which do not have 
a college or department of com- 
merce seem to be about equally 
divided as to whether advertising 
should be given in the department 
of economics, or: of journalism: 
Where the journalism work is 
well established, there is usually 
work in advertising, even though 
it may have the special viewpoint 
already mentioned. One instruc- 
tor in advertising feels that the 
university ought to offer two 
kinds of work in this subject— 
newspaper advertising for future 
newspaper men, and the economics 
of advertising, for those who want 
to go into business. 
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It is, by the way, somewhat sur- 
prising to find one or two strong 
schools of business administration 
in this country which pay little 
attention, or none at all, to ad- 
vertising. Possibly this is due to 
the fact that the drganizers of 
such schools are usually financial 
experts, bankers, and men of a 
similar type, who in the past have 
been notoriously ignorant of the 
scope and power of modern ad- 
vertising. 

How fast advertising is gaining 
headway in American schools can 
be shown by a few figures. Two 
years ago, twenty institutions, as 
nearly as I can find out, taught 
the subject; a year ago, twenty- 
six, and this year, thirty-seven. 
The work given ranges. al! the 
way from a single course, given 
by a professor of English or jour- 
nalism, or by an advertising mian 
who comes out to the university 
once or twice a week, up to a com- 
plete department with a four-year 
course, a. large number of sub- 
jects, and several instructors. All 
told, at least fifty men are con- 
ducting classes in the subject in 
the various institutions teaching 
advertising; and while figures on 
enrollment are not always relia- 
ble, it seems certain that some- 
thing more than 1,500 students are 
learning the mysteries of “printed 
salesmanship” this year. 


RETAILERS’ PROBLEMS IMPORTANT 


Teachers of advertising are be- 
ginning to shift their attention 
somewhat, it is to be noted, from 
national advertising to the retail 
problems with which, after all, by 
far the greater part of their stu- 
dents will have to do. In the past 
year or two, the comment has 
been made more and more often 
that text-books on advertising 
and teachers of the subject have 
talked about big national cam- 
paigns in training students ‘who 
would almost certainly be occu- 
pied for years to come in adver- 
tising local stores or small local 
manufactories. 

The University of Missouri, in 
particular, is meeting this prob- 
lem effectively by letting the stu- 
dents in advertising handle cam- 
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paigns for the local merchants 
who advertise in The Missourian, 
which: was originally the college 
paper, but is now a local daily 
which circulates all over the city 
of Columbia. In the jwords of 
Prof. J. B. Powell, instructor in 
advertising: “All advertising in 
this paper is solicited and most of 
it is written, by the students in ad- 
vertising as part of their class 
work. Students are also assigned 
to handle the advertising of local 
stores and manufacturing indus- 
tries.” 

Work of a very similar charac- 
ter is reported from a large num- 
ber of institutions. Nearly every- 
where, the students in advertis- 
ing solicit business for the college 
paper, write copy for local mer- 
chants when permitted to do so, 
and get-.valuable business experi- 
ence in this way. Generally, how- 
ever, the relation between the col- 
lege paper and the courses in ad- 
vertising is only quasi-official. 

One of the universities which 
has felt the need for getting 
“closer home” in its advertising 
instruction is the University of 
Wisconsin. Beginning this year, 
it is offering a course in “Retail 
Advertising” in its Extension Di- 
vision, both by correspondence 
and through resident instruction. 
In addition to work at the Uni- 
versity, classes will be organized 
in various cities where an inter- 
ested group can be found, and 
these will be taught by regular 
members of the University’s 
“field staff.” The work consists 
of lectures, round-table discus- 
sions, and practical laboratory 
work. 

“Those who take the course,” 
comments Prof. Perry F. Nich- 
ols, the instructor, “either in class 
or by correspondence, or both, are 
nearly all merchants or sales peo- 
ple. They are ideally situated to 
secure the greatest benefit from 
this work. Employed in stores, as 
they are, our students are in a 
position to try out in actual prac- 
tice the various ideas developed.” 
For the regularly enrolled stu- 
dents in the university, there is 
another course in retail advertis- 
ing, similar in character. 
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This same thought, of bringing 
the university to the active busi- 
ness man, is to be found in a new 
course offered last summer at the 
University of Missouri. The 
course lasted eight weeks, being 
given as part of the regular sum- 
mer session, and was designed for 
advertising men on newspapers or 
in agencies or retail stores or 
other businesses who might want 
to make special studies of certain 
problems. Twenty men took the 
course last summer. 

The striking way in which ad- 
vertising is being fitted into mar- 
keting, and is getting away from 
being regarded as just one kind 
of writing, is shown in the or- 
ganization of the excellent New 
York University school, called the 
“Division of Advertising and 
Marketing.” 

“We most emphatically believe,” 
reports Prof. G. B. Hotchkiss, 
“that the place for advertising is 
in the School of Commerce, where 
such a school exists: We feel 
that marketing takes its place 
management, finance, 


alongside 
and ‘accounting as a major divi- 
sion of the field of commerce, and 
that in the past it has been -too 


much neglected. This year we 
shall strengthen the marketing 
side of our instruction in adver- 
tising, as opposed to the tech- 
nical. Not only students special- 
izing in advertising and market- 
ing, but all other candidates for the 
degree of the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, are 
required to take Prof. Ralph Starr 
Butler’s general course in adver- 
tising and marketing (numbered 
in the catalog 3 and 4).” 

In the Division of -Advertising 
and Marketing, New York Uni- 
versity, 740 students take busi- 
ness. English, which is really a 
marketing course; 115 take es- 
sentials of advertising, eighty-sev- 
en take salesmanship and. sales 
management, seventy advertising 
copy, sixty-five advertising dis- 
play, fifty-five psychology of ad- 


vertising, fifty-five sales corre- - 


spondence and selling systems, 
thirty-five advertising campaigns, 
thirty lay-outs, twenty-eight print- 
ing,. twenty advertising media, 
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nineteen advanced display, eighteen 
mail-order practice, and fourteen 
advanced copy. These figures are 
interesting, as showing where stu- 
dent interest, in general, iies. 

There is little co-operation be- 
tween advertising clubs and 
schools teaching advertising. In 
many college towns, there is no 
club; and even when there is, as a 
rule the club does no more than 
furnish an occasional speaker for 
the classes. In New York City, 
where the Advertising Club con- 
ducts classes of its own, some of 
the courses now given in New 
York University were originated 
by the club. When it found that 
these courses could be given as 
well by the university as by the 
club it withdrew its own courses 
and substituted in place of them 
others;which did not duplicate the 
university work. It has also done 
much to encourage all the uni- 
versity work. Similarly, the 
courses in the University of 
Southern California, of which 
there are seven, were introduced 
at the direct suggestion of the 
Advertising Club of Los Angeles, 
and were planned in detail and 
taught for the first two years by 
a member of the club’s education- 
al. committee. 

The trend toward practicality in 
teaching is everywhere apparent. 
Some schools have done away 
with the text-book entirely, and 
are depending on the “problem- 
method.” Others use texts only 
for incidental reference. Several 
schools are using Printers’ INK 
as the basis of weekly study, and 
nearly all require its use by the 
students for reference. 

One of the hopeful things about 
the. teaching of advertising is the 
existence of a National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Advertising, 
which is looking toward the fu- 
ture by insuring co-operative work 
among its members to put teach- 
ing on a sound basis. This or- 
ganization has taken over the 
work of the Sub-Committee’ on 
Schools and Colleges of the Na- 
tional Educational Committee, A. 
A. C. of W., and presented a 
strong departmental programme 
at last year’s convention. 
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into millions of homes via the 


hospital. 


Almost every patient in the hospital is put on a 
more or less special diet and on discharge receives 
instruction for the continuance and modification 
thereof, 

However, the patient goes further in carrying out 
such orders, in that he not only eats those foods 
as prescribed, but also buys those brands served 
by the hospital because of his respect for the en- 
dorsement given to all foods that the institution 
serves. 

Considering that more than 8,000,000 persons 
(one-twelfth the population of the United States) 
are resident patients in hospitals each year, the 
possibility of introducing food products into mil- 
lions of homes via the hospital will readily be ap- 


preciated. The 
MODERN 
HOSPITAL 


in reaching over 86% of the buying power select- 
ing and purchasing the food supplies for the 
hospital field, provides a quick and productive 
means of successfully promoting the sale and use 
of a food-product into the country’s 8,500 hos- 
pitals and allied institutions. These hospitals 
spend over $260,000,000 a year, a goodly portion 
of which sum is spent for quality food supplies. 
Have you yet to look into this profitable ,market? 
Let us investigate it for you? No obligations. 


The Modern Hospital 
Publishing Co., Inc. 





8ST. LOUIS 
Metropolitan Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
Metropolitan Tower 
Charter Member A. B. C. 


CHICAGO 
Tower Bldg. 








some of 
the NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 
food manufacturers 
using The MOD- 
ERN HOSPITAL 


are: — 
Welch Grape Juice 
Co., 


Waukesha Pure Food 

Co., 

Quaker Oats Co., 

California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, 

Calumet Tea & Cof- 
fee Co., 

Royal Baking Pow- 
“der Co., 


Coast Products Co., 

American Wine Co., 

Anheuser-Busch, 

Shredded Wheat Co., 

ya Fruit Juice 
0., 


Wheatena Co., 

Haserot Canneries, 

Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Co., 

Pompeian Co., 

Cream of Rice Co., 

Rice Cereal & Mfg. 
Co., 


Borden's Condensed 
Milk Co., 


and others. 
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1916 —The Most 

Prosperous Year 

in Milwaukee’s 
History 


During 1916 the value 
of products manufac- 
tured in Milwaukee in. 
creased over $68,000,000. 

During 1916 the wages 
paid to employes in the 
steel industries in- 
creased over $5,000,000, 
or 40%. 

During 1916 there was 
paid to employes of the 
various manufacturing 
industries $100,000,000, 
an increase of nearly 
25%. 


Milwaukee 


is one of the largest in- 
dustrial centers in the 
United States. 

It is the metropolis of 
one of the leading agri- 
cultural states and the 
greatest dairying state 
in the Union, 

It is one of the great- 
est ports on the Great 
Lakes. 

In the following in- 
dustries it is the largest 
or among the largest 
producers in the world: 

Machinery, tanneries, 
locomotives, shoes, 
enameled ware, candies 
and chocolates, motor- 
cycles, trunks, etc. 

1,574 new business 
concerns were estab- 
lished in Milwaukee dur- 
ing 1916. 


WAUKEE- 


0 


present prosperity, great as it is, 
is solidly based on a prosperity 
that exists at all times. 

For it is not a “boom” city. It never 
experienced a boom. Nor, in times of 
financial panics and country-wide depres- 
sion has it been other’ than comfortably 
prosperous. During the last business de- 
pression Milwaukee was the least affected 
of all large cities. 

Probably in no other large city in the 
country are the people so contentedly 
prosperous, so stable, so home-loving. 


Probably in no other city of its size does 
so large a percentage of the population 
own its own homes—real homes—with 
lawns and gardens. 

Per capita of population, Milwaukee is 
one of the wealthiest large cities in the 
world. And that its citizens spend their 
money—that they appreciate and buy the 
good things of life—is demonstrated by 
the investigation conducted by the Asso- 


VE ces 0 is a city unique—its 


ciated Advertising Clubs of. the World. 


This discloses the fact that only two 
cities led Milwaukee in increase of retail 
sales during November, 1916, over No- 
vember, 1915. Milwaukee’s increase, 
31.3%. ‘ 

The largest and most desirable 
portion of these 450,000 prosperous 
people can be reached and strongly 
influenced through a single news- 

paper. 


Che 
Mwave 


eg” —, Re pacers: 
yd none ye ‘Yee York 
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MILWAUKEE: 


TheJO 


N NO CITY does a newspaper stand 
i a clearly dominant than does 

’ The Journal in Milwaukee. In cir- 
culation, in advertising, in progressive- 
ness, in all things that tend toward 
making a great newspaper, The Journal 
stands so far ahead of the other Mil- 
waukee newspapers that competition can 
scarcely be said to exist. 


The net paid circulation of The Jour- 
nal is now more than 110,000 daily— 
more than 100,000 Sunday. 


The Journal goes daily into more than 
80% of the English-speaking homes of 
Milwaukee. It is read in more than 
40,000 of the better homes in the wealthy 
state outside of Milwaukee. Its circula- 
tion equals the circulation of the next 
three newspapers combined. 


SUPREMACY 


The circulation has not been gained 
by premium or catch-penny methods. It 
has been a logical growth based on merit 
alone. It is the result of building a 
clean, independent newspaper to appeal 
to intelligent people. With these people 
it has influence and prestige that no other 
kind of a newspaper could have. 


Single-handed, The Journal can sell 
your goods to the people of Milwau- 
kee, city of prosperity. No other 
newspaper or combination of other 
newspapers can do this. 


3) 


Member— HARRY J. GRANT 
A. B, Ge Business and 

Advertising Manager 
the 





More Than 
1,500,000 


Lines Gain 


During 1916 


Total 
Advertising 
carried in 
THE JOURNAL 


during 1916, 


7,606,294 


‘or a gain of 25.3% over 
, 19 


Foreign Display, 1916 
1,871,898 Lines 
Gain, 33% 


Local Display, 1916 
4,192,527 Lines 
Gain, 21% 


Classified, 1916 
1,464,105 Lines 
Gain, 28% 


During 1916 The Journal 
carried 


54,826 


more want ads than the 
next four newspapers 
combined. 


Paid circulation (daily) 
more than 110,000. 


Paid citculation (Sun- 
day) more than 100,000. 





English speaking homes of Milwaukee 
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Street & F inney, Inc. 


as seen by their clients 








Our Business Increase Proves 
Their Analysis Correct 
says 


William Underwood 


Company 
(Underwood Deviled Ham, 


“CTREET & FINNEY have handled our 

advertising since 1909. They were given 

the account principally because they showed 

a clearer grasp of our selling problems and 

seemed to us to offer a better solution of them 

than any of the many other agencies who 
solicited the business. 


“‘We have not regretted placing the account in 
their hands, nor have we ever had any thought 
of taking it away from them; because their 
analysis of our problems appears to have been 
absolutely correct, as our increase in business 
amply proves. 


**They have shown a marked degree of origin- 
ality in their copy department, a fair, liberal 
and broad spirit in handling the details of our 
business, and a distinct desire to further our 
interests in other ways than merely through 
magazine advertising. 


“Street & F'nney’s organization has been in- 
creased materially since we first knew them. 
They now have in their employ a man who is 
expert in merchandising trade‘marked articles, 
and his services are at the disposal of their 
principals. 


“In general, we think that their business is 
being conducted on broad, constructive lines, 
and we believe that they are increasing their 
clientele very rapidly.”’ 

Fee ate Wiiliam Underwood Company 











Klaxon’s 


‘Sewing Up” 


Contract 


With Distributors Frowned Upon 


\epartment of Justice Files Petition to Have Court Declare Various 
Stipulations of the Contract Void 


EWING UP” jobbers as a 

means, not merely of distrib- 
uting your product, but of pre- 
venting competitors from edging 
in on your market, is a business 
expedient that has lately found 
disfavor with the United States 
Department of Justice. If a man- 
ufacturer shows any especial in- 
genuity, as has the maker of Klax- 
on automobile horns, in -devising 
means for holding his distributors 
fo an exclusive. sales agreement, 
he is liable to be rewarded in fu- 
ture by being made defendant in 
a proceeding at law, such as the 
test case which the Department of 
Justice has lately filed in the 


United States District Court in 
New Jersey against the Lovell- 
Manufacturing Com- 


McConnell 
pany. 


DEPARTMENT'S VIEW OF “CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS” 


“Christmas Presents,” the Lov- 
ell-McConnell Company has been 
wont to call its annual remem- 
brances for “sales agents who 
have loyally observed the condi- 
tions of the agents’ proposition,” 
hut the Department of Justice 
found that such Christmas pres- 
ents, instead of coming as pleasant 
surprises to the participants, were 
nothing less than a prearranged 
rebate, or bonus, duly gauged in 
proportion to the amount of 
goods sold during the year—5 per 
cent on $5,000 worth of business, 
7% per cent on sales of $7,500, 
10 per cent on $10,000, 12% per 
cent on $15{000 and 15 per cent on 
business amounting to $30,000 
list price less goods returned). 

Having come to the conclusion 
that the “Christmas present” is 
nothing more nor less than “a 
aluable discount” whereby the 
producers of the Klaxon family 
of horns prevent their jobbers 
irom dealing in the products of 
competitors, the Department of 


Justice has filed a petition praying 
65 


that the court shall pronounce il- 
legal and void various stipulations 
in the contracts of the Lovell- 
McConnell Company and “perpet- 
ually restrain” the corporation in 
question from enforcing or at- 
tempting to enforce these condi- 
tions or any similar understand- 
ings in future. 

In discussing the general con- 
ditions of the business in warn- 
ing-signal horns, the United States 
attorneys declare that fifteen man- 
ufacturers, located in different 
parts of the United States, are 
engaged in the production and 
sale of the motor-driven or hand- 
operated horns for use on auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles and boats. It 
is estimated that in 1915 about 
209,000. horns were sold directly 
to automobile manufacturers and 
283,000 direct to retailers, while 
about 372,000 were distributed 
through jobbers. 

Explaining why a manufacturer 
—at least a manufacturer in this 
line—should be especially desirous 
of controlling the:channels of job- 
ber distribution, the Governmental 
statement is: “Generally the manu- 
facturers have found it least prof- 
itable and satisfactory to distrib- 
ute their products by the methods 
of selling directly to automobile 
manufacturers, to retailers or to 
users. As in many other lines of 
business, selling and distributing 
to jobbers is recognized to be the 
most profitable, the most depend- 
able, the best method by which 
manufacturers of warning-signal 
horns can market their products. 

“There are hundreds of jobbers 
of warning-signal horns in the 
United States. As a rule, they 
are large concerns of recognized 
financial standing. They buy in 
quantities for resale to established 
retail dealers and usually handle 
warning-signal horns along with 
other automobile accessories. The 
losses and risks in dealing with 
jobbers are very small. Selling to 
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them requires few salesmen and 
little bookkeeping, reduces freight 
and transportation charges to the 
minimum by permitting a few 
large shipments to be made in- 
stead of many small ones, avoids 
the necessity on the part of the 
manufacturer of carrying large 
stocks in storehouses and gives the 
manufacturer the use of the corps 
of salesmen employed by the job- 
bers and the benefit of advertise- 
ments in the catalogues circulated 
by jobbers among their customers. 

“The jobbers have accordingly 
come to be recognized as neces- 
sary factors in the trade, whose 
services are eagerly sought by and 
are practically indispensable to 
the manufacturers. And while 
most, or all, of the manufacturers, 
from necessity or for purposes of 
advertising, sell part of the horns 
they produce by one or more of 
the other methods; that is to say 
to automobile manufacturers, to 
retail dealers or to users, it is up- 
on the method of distributing 
through jobbers that they chiefly 
depend for their profits.” 

Lovell-McConnell, according to 
the evidence collected by the Gov- 
ernment, “in general sells and 
seeks to sell to jobbers exclusive- 
ly, and, except in rare instances, 
does not directly deal with or sell 
to retailers or users.” The Gov- 
ernment concedes that this con- 
cern, which was the first to manu- 
facture motor-driven ‘horns (and 
for several years, beginning in 
1910, claimed the exclusive right 
to manufacture horns of that 
type), has now “the best-known 
horns on the market.” Further- 
more,. it is estimated that about 
one-half of the total number of 
horns sold and distributed by job- 
bers in 1915 were Klaxons, and 
that the position in the trade of 
this manufacturer “is believed to 
have grown steadily stronger in 
the year 1916,” thanks to the fact 
that “it has expended and is still 
expending large sums of money 
in advertising.” 

Since 1910, it is charged in the 
Government’s complaint, this man- 
ufacturer “has continuously sought 
to prevent the jobbers who have 
handled its products from han- 


INK 


dling the products of any of its 
competitors and to acquire and 
maintain control of the distribu- 
tion of warning-signal horns 
through jobbers.” It is recited 
that as a result of its system of 
marketing the Lovell-McConnell 
Company has compelled or in- 
duced a majority of the jobbers in 
the United States to refuse to han- 
dle the horns of any other manu- 
facturers. 


THE KLAXON CONTRACT 


The form ‘of annual contract 
whereby Lovell-McConnell sews 
up its jobbers receives consider- 
able attention at the hands of the 
Federal attorneys, especially, of 
course, the “Christmas present” 
ruse. The 1916 contract, a copy 
of which is filed, shows that va- 
rious privileges are extended to 
sales agents who handle Klaxons 
exclusively—privileges in addition 
to the regular sales agent’s dis- 
count of 40 per cent and 5 per 
cent for cash in ten days, f. o. b. 
Newark, N. J. One extra is the 
payment to sales agents’ salesmen 
of a commission of 1 per cent on 
the list price of all hand instru- 
ments and 2 per cent on all elec- 
tric instruments. Sales agents 
are protected against any. change 
in list prices and discounts for 
three months from the date of 
purchase and a liberal “exchange 
privilege” is in force from May Ist 
to 15th and from September Ist 
to 15th, the manufacturer paying 
freight both ways on the horns 
sent back as “unsalable.” Then 
there is the above-mentioned 
“Christmas present” on a sliding 
scale, and it is promised that any 
order, delivery of which is not 
made within sixty days of receipt 
at the factory, may be cancelled, 
but that the amount involved will 
be credited on the “Christmas 
present,” just as though the goods 
had been shipped and billed. 


C. D. Heller in Chicago 
Printing Company 


Charles D. Heller, formerly advertis- 
ing an gh of Marshall Field & Com- 


pany, has become a partner in the 
Rathbun-Grant Printing Company, Chi- 
cago. 
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The Paragrafer Says: 


Ask us _ for 
samples. Your 
printer will 
quote you 
prices. 


HE trouble with so 

many New Year Res- 
olutions is that they are 
written on the wrong 
kind of paper. If you 
really want them to en- 
dure—write them on 


Temple 
Bond 


An Excellent Writing Paper 


Like your: important corre- 
spondence they will then be 
matters ofpermanent record. 
And they will look so impres- 
sive that you yourself will take 
them seriously. 


In the case of Temple Bond 
the argument of prohibitive 
price does not apply. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BIRMINGHAM DETROIT ATLANTA 


BAY STATE DIVISION i Boston 
SMITH-DIXON DIVISION i 


New York Office: Fifth Avenue Building 
Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
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them requires few salesmen and 
little bookkeeping, reduces freight 
and transportation charges to the 
minimum by permitting a few 
large shipments to be made in- 
stead of many small ones, avoids 
the necessity on the part of the 
manufacturer of carrying large 
stocks in storehouses and gives the 
manufacturer the use of the corps 
of salesmen employed by the job- 
bers and the benefit of advertise- 
ments in the catalogues circulated 
by jobbers among their customers. 

“The jobbers have accordingly 
come to be recognized as neces- 
sary factors in the trade, whose 
services are eagerly sought by and 
are practically indispensable to 
the manufacturers. And _ while 
most, or all, of the manufacturers, 
from necessity or for purposes of 
advertising, sell part of the horns 
they produce by one or more of 
the other methods; that is to say 
to automobile manufacturers, to 
retail dealers or to users, it is up- 
on the method of distributing 
through jobbers that they chiefly 
depend for their profits.” 

Lovell-McConnell, according to 
the evidence collected by the Gov- 
ernment, “in general sells and 
seeks to sell to jobbers exclusive- 
ly, and, except in rare instances, 
does not directly deal with or sell 
to retailers or users.” The Gov- 
ernment concedes that this con- 
cern, which was the first to manu- 
facture motor-driven ‘horns (and 
for several years, beginning in 
1910, claimed the exclusive right 
to manufacture horns of that 
type), has now “the best-known 
horns on the market.” Further- 
more,. it is estimated that about 
one-half of the total number of 
horns sold and distributed by job- 
bers in 1915 were Klaxons, and 
that the position in the trade of 
this manufacturer “is believed to 
have grown steadily stronger in 
the year 1916,” thanks to the fact 
that “it has expended and is still 
expending large sums of money 
in advertising.” 

Since 1910, it is charged in the 
Government’s complaint, this man- 
ufacturer “has continuously sought 
to prevent the jobbers who have 
handled its products from han- 
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dling the products of any of its 
competitors and to acquire and 
maintain control of the distribu- 
tion of warning-signal horns 
through jobbers.” It is recited 
that as a result of its system of 
marketing the Lovell-McConnell 
Company has compelled or in- 
duced a majority of the jobbers in 
the United States to refuse to han- 
dle the horns of any other manu- 
facturers. 


THE KLAXON CONTRACT 


The form ‘of annual contract 
whereby Lovell-McConnell sews 
up its jobbers receives consider- 
able attention at the hands of the 
Federal attorneys, especially, of 
course, the “Christmas present” 
ruse. The 1916 contract, a copy 
of which is filed, shows that va- 
rious privileges are extended to 
sales agents who handle Klaxons 
exclusively—privileges in addition 
to the regular sales agent’s dis- 
count of 40 per cent and 5 per 
cent for cash in ten days, f. o. b. 
Newark, N. J. One extra is the 
payment to sales agents’ salesmen 
of a commission of 1 per cent on 
the list price of all hand instru- 
ments and 2 per cent on all elec- 
tric instruments. Sales agents 
are protected against any. change 
in list prices and discounts for 
three months from the date of 
purchase and a liberal “exchange 
privilege” is in force from May Ist 
to 15th and from September Ist 
to 15th, the manufacturer paying 
freight both ways on the horns 
sent back as “unsalable.” Then 
there is the above-mentioned 
“Christmas present” on a sliding 
scale, and it is promised that any 
order, delivery of which is not 
made within sixty days of receipt 
at the factory, may be cancelled, 
but that the amount involved will 
be credited on the “Christmas 
present,” just as though the goods 
had been shipped and billed. 


C. D. Heller in Chicago 
Printing Company 


Charles D. Heller, formerly advertis- 
ing an 8 of Marshall Field & Com- 


pany, has become a partner in the 
Rathbun-Grant Printing Company, Chi- 
cago. 
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HE trouble with so 

many New Year Res- 
olutions is that they are 
written on the wrong 
kind of paper. If you 
really want them to en- 
dure—write them on 


Temple 
Bond 


An Excellent Writing Paper 


Like your: important corre- 
spondence they will then be 
matters ofpermanent record. 
And they will look so impres- 
sive that you yourself will take 
them seriously. 
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The Jalosman 
Who Worked 


at Might 


USINESS HISTORY is full of 

instances which prove that Suc- 

cess comes to the Salesmen who 
work harder than their competitors all 
day, and then keep at it after their 
rivals have “called it a day.” 


The products which have this kind of 
Salesmen TODAY will control the 
markets of TOMORROW. 


Of all Salesmen, the Human Salesman 
is most important. But, working for Big 
Business today is that other great. Mod- 
ern Salesman—the Printed Advertise- 
ment. 

Of all Printed Salesmen, Street Car Adver- 
tising is most nearly like the Human Sales- 
man. The very same elements which rule the 


Success of the Human Salesman, dominate the 
success of this Street Car Salesman. The 
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Street Car Salesman works harder than his 
competitors all day long, and then keeps right 
at it after his rivals are “through for the day.” 
He sees more customers (40,000,000 adult rid- 
ers a day, not counting 9,000,000 transfers), 
sees them more frequently, and talks to them 
longer at a time. He is an ideal Salesman. 
He never nags; but is always right there to 
talk business when the prospect’s mind is open 
for impressions. And if he doesn’t make a 
sale the first time, he keeps at it day after 
day, until he does. 


The very fact that Street Car Advertising 
works so nearly like the Human Salesman 
(only on an immensely vaster scale), is of es- 
pecial interest Today when there is such a 
widespread tendency to parallel the methods 
of the Human Salesman in all Printed Sales- 


manship. 


No Advertiser is too small, none too large, 
for Street Car Advertising. In the Street 
Cars each Advertiser has an equal chance to 
appeal to the readers of all mediums—at a 
lower cost than in any. other one medium, per 
dollar invested. 


Is there some territory in which the over- 
whelming force of these Day and Night Sales- 
men should be helping you create sales, right 
now? Write for further information. 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
Borland Bldg. Candler Bldg. Monadnock Bidg. 
Chicago San Francisco 
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CHARACTER 
CIRCULATION 
ADVERTISING 


THe Eveninc MAIL 


OF NEW YORK 


In 1916, THE EVENING MAIL was the marvel of advertising men. 
After trailing behind in the first four months of the year and showing 
a spurt in May, it jumped into the lead in June and held that position 
for five successive months. 


This is regarded as the gamest fight ever made by a newspaper, and 
the fight was won—big. Readers of THE. EVENING MAIL are 
intensely loyal to the paper and advertisers have always gotten results 
from it. 


During the past year it seemed that the advertising efficiency of each 
copy of THE EVENING MAIL had doubled—so great were the in- 
creases in advertising. 


Here Are Some of the Facts: 


THE EVENING MAIL was second in volume of advertising gain 
among all the New York evening newspapers. It carried 4,949,645 
lines—a gain of 432,885 lines over 1915. 


THE EVENING MAIL gained 193,613 lines of Financial advertis- 
ing in 1916. Only one other class paper excelled this record. 


THE EVENING MAIL gained 178,965 lines of Dry Goods adver- 
tising in 1916. Only one other class paper exceeded this figure. 


THE EVENING MAIL gained 171,088 lines of Foreign advertis- 
ing in 1916. 


THE EVENING MAIL gained in Food advertising, while another 
paper in its own class was losing; THE EVENING MAIL gained in 
Musical Instrument, Women’s Specialty Shops, Amusements, Men’s 
Furnishings, Furniture, and Classified Advertising. 


THE EVENING MAIL has been able to do this because it is a 
strong, virile newspaper, printing the news furnished by the two great- 
est news agencies in the country—The Associated Press and United 
Press, and— 


Because THE EVENING MAIL readers =a been trained for years 
to rad THE EVENING MAIL advertising— 


THE EVENING MAIL has a greater purchasing power, per copy, 
than any other New York evening paper of the same or greater cir- 
culation. 


THE EVENING MAIL - NEW YORK 





Prominent Automobile Leaders Say 
Shows Are Not Substitute for 
Advertising 


The Real Value of Business Shows 


ELL, the New York Auto- 

mobile Show is over. It 
was a great success, so say the 
exhibitors, but they also over- 
whelmingly agree that it does not 
take the place of regular adver- 
tising. . This may surprise some 
manufacturers in other fields, who 
may have had an idea that if 
there was a big, annual national 
exposition of their line, or several 
of them as there are in the auto- 
mobile business, that it would re- 
lieve the strain on their appro- 
priations and enable them to 
accomplish the same or even 
greater results with less advertis- 
ing. If any one has had that 
idéa, let him disabuse himself of 
it without any further ado, be- 
cause’ it is founded on a false 
hope. 

Automobile men are emphatic in 
their declarations that the shows 
are a good thing for the indus- 
try, but they are even more em- 
phatic in saying that to no extent 
or degree do the shows make it 
possible to cut down the amount 
of regular advertising. PRINTERS’ 
INK is able to make this statement 


after its representatives have had. 


interviews with nearly all of the 
ninety-seven automobile concerns 
and with many of the accessory 
people that exhibited at the New 
York show last week. The presi- 
dent, vice-president, sales man- 
ager, advertising manager, or 
some other important executive of 
many of the companies was seen, 
and a question something similar 
to this was put to him: “Do these 
shows impress the public with 
your product to an extent that 
enables you to get along with less 
advertising ?” 

Most of the replies to this ques- 
tion were not received at the 
show proper. Getting a busy 
executive to talk at the exhibition 
itself was about on a par with at- 


tempting to get a man who is 9 


trying to escape from a burning 
building to tell a funny story. 
With thousands of people surging 
back and forth, with motors purr- 
ing, plugs sparking, bumpers 
bumping, shock absorbers absorb- 
ing and with dozens of persons 
trying at once to shake the hand 
or claim the ear of the inter- 
viewee, he had little chance to 
say much about his advertising. 
Printers’ INK men soon found 
that the place to talk to the big 
executives of the industry was not 
at the show, but at their hotels. 
Here, like a group of generals in 
the hills back of the battlefield, 
they observed the show from the 
vantage-point of their top-story 
headquarters. Here they kept 
open house for any visitor who 
cared to call. 


SHOW IS TERMED “STYLE FUNCTION” 
“Tf we depended on the shows 


for our business,” said one of the 
best-known advertising managers 
in the industry, “I am afraid that 
the automobile trade would still 
be in its swaddling clothes. As a 
matter of fact, no live, progres- 
sive manufacturer, and that in- 
cludes nearly everybody in the 
business, regards the shows as 
any more than mere incidents in 
his promotional activities.” 

The president of another com- 
pany, somewhat smaller than the 
one just referred. to, replied to 
the question like this: “The show 
is a social and style function, and 
not an advertising medium. As 
such, it is a brilliant, interesting 
and successful affair. Of course 
it makes some sales, but only inci- 
dentally. The impressions the 
show makes are brief and fleeting 
and cannot be expected to take 
the place of advertising.” 

When the question was ad- 
dressed to the official of one of 
the companies that does a large 
amount of advertising, he said: 
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“Meet me on the first mezzanine 
floor of the exposition building 
this afternoon and I’ll be able to 
make my answer clearer.” Having 
met at the appointed time he 
started in: “Look down on the 
first floor. What definite impres- 
sion do you get from that vast 
crowd of people and from that 
riot of color and flash of steel?” 

“The thought that impresses 
itself on me,” replied the PrinTERs’ 
INK representative, “is about the 
bigness and importance of the 
automobile industry and of the 
tremendous public interest in it.” 

“There,” he replied, “you’ve 
answered your own _ question. 
Those words you've used, ‘big- 
ness,’. ‘importance,’ and ‘tremen- 
dous interest,’ were made possible 
as applied to this business, because 
of advertising. 

“In going through this show, do 
you get any clear-cut impressions 
about particular cars?” 

“No,” was the answer, “it is all 
a maze to me. Every new impres- 
sion obliterates the last one.” 

“Exactly,” interrupted the auto- 
mobile man. “Now, read those 
signs hanging over the various 
exhibits—Packard, Cadillac, Clal- 
mers, Saxon, Overland, Buick and 
all the rest that can be seen from 
where we stand. Think about 
those names for a minute. They 
bring a very precise and definite 
vision to your mind, don’t they? 
Yes, of course, they do. Well, it 
is advertising that has invested 
those names with meaning and 
with the suggestion of something 
very fixed and certain in automo- 
bile construction. 

“Now, look,’ he went on, “at 
those people down there exam- 
ining particular cars. Some of 
them are talking to salesmen. 
Others are testing doors. A few 
are sizing up the height of the 
running boards. Some are: asking 
about motors and some about 
other mechanical features. A few 
are more concerned about uphol- 
stery than horsepower. But group 
them all together and when they 
buy you will find that ninety-five 
out of a hundred were sold on the 
‘ trade-mark and not on particular 
features of the individual car. 
After all is said, it is the trade- 


INK 


mark or the name that eventually 
counts. And, the yalue of that 
name can be built up and perpetu- 
ated only by advertising.” 
Another manufacturer expressed 
much the same thought when he 
said: “Many people like to go 
to food shows, but that does not 
make food advertising unneces- 
sary. Whether it is automobiles 
or pickles, motorcycles or crack- 
ers, most people buy on _ the 
strength of the trade-mark.” 


EFFECT ON SALES IS LOCAL 


The sales manager, of one of 
the Ohio manufacturers intro- 
duced the Printers’ INK man to a 
dealer who came to the show all 
the way from Texas. This dealer 
said that the show is his annual 
outing. It is his trip to market 
to see what’s doing and to talk 
with his fellows in the same line 
of business. from all over the 
country. “The experience charges 


_me with energy for the year’s 


work,” he said. When questioned 
about the advertising end of it, 
he stated: “What has that got to 
do with it? These shows do not 
help to create prospects for us 
down around Houston, Dallas or 
Fort Worth. It takes advertising 
to do that, and I certainly would 
not represent a manufacturer who 
was so foolish as to cut down on 
his advertising just because. he 
participated in a few -public 
shows.” 

R. T. Hodgkins, general sales 
manager of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration, said: “Exhibitions of 
this kind have no effect upon the 
volume of advertising of the 
several manufacturers except 
those who produce only a few 
hundred or thousand cars a year. 
The latter, at best, are small 
advertisers anyway. To them the 
shows are a great help in getting 
publicity for their product at a 
minimum cost. There is a brand- 


. new car on exhibition at the Grand 


Central Palace that is attracting 
considerable attention. The people 
who made it have no factory and 
no facilities for the production of 
duplicates. If they can develop 
sufficient interest in the car here 
and in Chicago they will have no 
trouble in securing all the capital 
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Try It Out 
In. Nebraska 


“One fact is worth noting,” said 
a New York advertising coun- 
sellor, following a recent tour of 
Nebraska, “and that is Nebraska 
spends more for education than 
any other state. If you’re intro- 
ducing goods, this means some- 
thing. 

“The state university lends much 
practical assistance in helping the 
individual and plays an important 
part in the development of re- 
sources. This obviously is of great 
aid to all manufacturers through 
the inculcation of modern ideas, 
the recommendation and habit of 
using the latest improved machinery 
and devices, etc. There will never 
be any backwardness on the part 
of Nebraskans in taking up new 
products. 


“They are prosperous, educated, 
progressive people and they are 
making more money each year than 
the year before. 


“If this doesn’t make the very 
best kind of market in which to sell 
goods, what does? 


“Nebraska should serve splen- 
didly as a try-out state for a new 
campaign.” 


You Can Reach Practically All Nebraska 
Buyers Through These Publications : 


Omaha World-Herald, Omaha Bee, Twentieth Century Farmer, 
Omaha; Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln; Lincoln Daily Star; Norfolk 
Daily News; Omaha Daily Tribune (German); Hospodar, Omaha; 
Hastings Tribune; Fremont Tribune; Grand Island Independent; 
Kearney Times; Nebraska Farm Journal, Omaha; Nebraska City 
News; Columbus Telegram, 
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needed for erecting a plant. The 
owners will probably be able to 
sell at the shows all the cars they 
can have built for them by other 
manufacturers. As soon as they 
are in a position to turn out 5,000 
or 10,000 cars a year they will 
have to do qnenbve mgverying 
to secure proper’ distribution of 
their cars. 

“As for the big automobile pro- 
ducers, exhibitions can never, even 
in the slightest degree, take the 
place of intelligent advertising. 
They are valuable for drawing 
crowds to one place where the 
cars can be shown to advantage. 
They serve to visualize the car 
and make a large number of peo- 
ple familiar. with its appearance 
and its more important charac- 
teristics. 

“If, for any reason, we should 
cut down our advertising to a 
considerable extent there would 
be an immediate protest from our 
sales force. They appreciate o 
much the prestige that advertising 
gives a car that the best salesmen 
will not work for a company that 
does not use it. Advertising is 
just as important in selling auto- 
mobiles as gasoline is in making 
them go. If there were a dozen 
national automobile shows a year 
they would not shrink our adver- 
tising appropriation a single dol- 
lar. We are going to invest as 
much as, and probably more, in 
advertising this year than last.” 

Harper, sales manager of 
the Willys- Overland Company, re- 
iterated much of what has already 
been quoted. “If we had to de- 
pend upon the exhibitions to sell 
our cars we would soon. go out 
of business,” he said. “Their 
special merit, it appears to me, is 
that they give dealers and the 
public in general a chance to com- 
pare the merits. of the various 
models at a place where they can 
all be seen together.” 


HOW HUDSON REGARDS SHOWS 


“There are many of the older 
manufacturers,” said O. H. Mc- 
Cornack, sales manager of the 
Hudson Motor Car Co., “who 
would be glad if no more exhi- 
bitions were held, as they entail 
a large expense and it is a ques- 
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tion whether the results achieved 
by them are commensurate with 
their cost. 

“When the. first tomobile 

“Shows wefe held they ‘were in- 
tended solely to bring the dealers 
together in one or two cities where 
it would be possible for the manu- 
facturers to get in touch with 
them easily and quickly and in- 
duce them to take selling agencies 
for their cars. Probably the exhi- 
bitions of to-day serve the same 
purpose for the new companies. 
The older concerns, having per- 
fected their sales organizations, 
are not looking for new dealers 
or agents, and are not, therefore, 
interested in this feature. To 
them the chief value of the shows 
is that they serve as meeting 
places for both manufacturers and 
distributors. The small-town 
dealer has a chance to study the 
cars made by rival companies and 
to catch some of the enthusiasm 
to be derived by contact with the 
factory representatives of the cars 
he is selling. 

“But when it comes to selling 
the cars—getting them into the 
hands of purchasers, the manu- 
facturers must still depend upon 
advertising, as only a few are ever 
sold at the exhibitions. Our ap- 
propriation for advertising the 
past year was in the neighborhood 
of half a million dollars, but we 
did not invest it all because there 
was ‘no need of it. Our produc- 
tive capacity last year was 25,000 
cars. We could have sold almost 
as many more if we could have 
delivered them. While we do not 
contemplate enlarging our plant 
this year we hope by effecting 
various economical improvements 
to increase our output to 30,000 
cars. 

“IT do not consider it a good 
policy to shut down advertising 
simply because the demand for 
our cars exceeds the supply. We 
want the public to know that we 
are still in business.” 


SHOWS REALLY INCREASE 
ADVERTISING 


Much the same thought as ‘to 
the convention value of the shows 
was brought out by T. J. Toner. 
director of sales of the Maxwell 
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Motor Co.: “These exhibitions 
place us in direct. contact with the 
makers of motors, tires and auto- 
mobile. accessories of various 
kinds. The officers of our com- 
pany are here ready to meet, the 
dealers and. furnish them with any 
information they may desire. It 
is this get-together idea that ap- 
peals to me as it does to hun- 
dreds of others. It isn’t the num- 
ber. of cars we sell at the show 
that counts, although at last year’s 
exhibition. we disposed of thirty- 
S1X. 

“One thing is certain and that 
is. that they do not lessen the need 
of advertising, but rather have a 
tendency. to increase it. The New 
York newspapers have been 
crowded the past week with the 
announcements of the various 
automobile companies. This ad- 
vertising—the most of it, at least 
—would never have been printed 
had it not been for the exhibi- 
tion. One paper, I am told, car- 
ried 56,000 lines of such adver- 
tising in its automobile number 
on January 7th.” 


SHOWS TEMPORARILY LOCALIZE 
ADVERTISING 


“One effect of these automo- 
bile shows is to concentrate the 
manufacturer’s advertising upon 
the district in which they are held 
instead of spreading it out over 
an extended territory where it 
would probably produce quicker 
results,” is the opinion of L. D: 
Stubbs, director of sales of the 
Premier Motor Co. 

“We have invested about $10,- 
000 in advertising in the New 
York newspapers during the week 
of the show to arouse public in- 
terest in our exhibit. The car we 
are marketing is a new model and 
we want people to come to see it. 
Ordinarily the amount of money 
we have appropriated for adver- 
tising in this city would have been 
spent in a larger territory, but it 
would not have accomplished the 
result aimed at here. That our 
advertising has been effective is 
apparent to any one who visits the 
show. The crowds that sur- 
round the Premier exhibit are 
drawn to it by the announcements 


they have seen in the newspapers.” 

The opinions of the dozens of 
men interviewed run in about the 
same current. If in the early days 
shows were held to take the place 
of advertising, that is certainly 
not their purpose to-day. All 
seem to be agreed that while many 
benefits are derived from the exhi- 
bitions the industry could not dis- 
pense with advertising. It is the 
great driving force that has built 
up thé mammoth business. It is 
the same force that will sustain it. 

The automobile show as a great 
meeting place where consumers, 
dealers and manufacturers can 
exchange ideas is beneficial. This 
acquaintanceship, is helping to 
bring about a better understand- 
ing of one another and thus to 
build a sounder base for a tre- 
mendous industry. 


May Not Use Term “ 
Department” 


National banks located in New York 
State will not be permitted to adver- 
tise their “savings departments,” ac- 
cording to a recent ruling of the State 
Attorney-General. 

In handing down his decision the 
Attorney-General said: 

“We cannot deny the right of na- 
tional banks to receive deposits in the 
form of ‘savings accounts,’ but we feel 
quite certain that the language em- 
ployed in the Federal Reserve act with 
reference to savings deposits does not 
empower such banks to do a ‘savings 
bank business’ as that business has 
come to be_ generally understood 
throughout the country; and therefore 
we are of the opinion that the State 
banking law is still operative against the 
use of the word ‘savings’ by any bank 
other than a savings bank, 

“The words ‘savings bank’ have come 
to have a special meaning to small 
savers as denoting an increased protec- 
tion of their deposits, ‘and they would 
be deceived by its use by other banks. 
As the Congress did not, we believe, in- 
tend to authorize a national bank to do 
business as a ‘savings bank,’ so it did 
not intend to interfere with any safe- 
guards for the small depositor which 
the State may have devised to protect 
him. 


Savings 


Trade-Mark His Epitaph 


C. P. Moss, a wealthy manufacturer 
of tabasco sauce, of New Iberia, La., 
died the other day. He left a written 
request that the trade-mark of his firm 
be _prominently placed on his tomb- 
stone. 
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UR COPY ow 
QUEST 


THe FarMeEr’s 1917 re- 
port on the automobiles of 
Minnesota is ready for dis- 
tribution. 
‘With the increasing importance 
_ of the automobile industry in the 
Northwest, and the tremendously increased volume of 
automobile sales to farmers, THE FARMER’s annual census 
has assumed an institutional character. 


the Minnesota State Historical Society. 


It is kept on file as a reference work in the city libraries, 
both of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


It is eagerly sought after by the advertising and sales depart- 
ments of all automobile, tire, and accessory manufactur- 
ers in America. 


It is kept on file for reference by the greater portion of the 
advertising men-who are in any way interested in mer- 
chandising to farmers. 

It is of supreme interest to every man in America, whose prod- 
uct is marketed to farmers, or is suited to farmer’s needs. 

It shows that nearly 63,000 farmers in Minnesota now own 
automobiles; that more than fifty-four per cent of all the 
cars in the state are owned by farmers. 


ik is filedas a part of the permanent records of the state by 


COPY will be sent by return mail to any business 
man who requests it on his own or firm’s letterhead 


THES>QPARMER 


A Journal of Agriculture 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Webb Publishing Company 
Publishers 





Geo. W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
1341 Conway Building, Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


140,000 Circulation Guaranteed 
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THE RICHARD A.FOLEY ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


BULLETIN BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA | 


@ 


January 2nd, 1917. 


Mr. JeAe Martin, 
Advertising Manager, 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Dear Mr. Martin: 


About this time last year you issued a 
little pamphlet setting forth the editorial program 
of the Progressive Farmer for 1916. This little 
pamphlet was of material help to us in working up 
the plans for our clients as it showed us the best 
time of the year to schedule the advertising. 


When we found from this pamphlet that 
your Clover and Vetch Special was to be issued August 
5th, we scheduled for that issue a full page for the 
HK, Mulford Company on their Cultures. 


Now that a new year is starting off, we 
would like to have your 1917 editorial program as far 
in advance as you can give it to us, so we can arrange 
the schedules for our clients accordingly- 


Yours very truly, 


THE RICHARD A. FOLEY 
ADVERTISING AGEN 
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TAIT BUTLER. Vice Pacewen, YOUN S. PEARSON. Secmerany 4 Tesssunee 8... MOSS, stansome Corres, 


ESTABLISHED 1806 


THE PROORESSIVE FARMER CO. PUBLISHERS 
ADVERT: NG DEPARTMENT 
4. MA 


Aguctiting Manager Birminghaa. Alabama, 


ur. Leo Be Beet, Birmingham, Alas, January 9th, 1917+ 


The Richard A+ Foley Adv. Agency Inc., 
Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wy dear Mr.- Hoods = 
RE: EDITORIAL PROGRAM FOR 1917. 


You can't half appreciate how hapry your letter of Jamary 2nd 
made me» It shows that. you and Mr. Foley realize that there is.more to buying 
space than simply making up an "estimate" and then “shooting out copy amd sched- 
ules" at random. 


High-olass farm papers like The Progressive Farmer are not "edited" 
(?) with a paste-pot and a pair of shearse It takes “brains” to make such a 
paper just as it takes brains to run a high-olass agenoy like yours or a great 
business like HeK,y. Mulford's.- 


I'am sending you a copy of our issue of January 6th, 1917, marking an 
editorial on page 14- From that and the following list of "Specials", you can 
get a very good idea of our plans for the current year. 


Jane 6 - Poultry & Bees. Jule 14 — Marketing & Cooperation. 
Jan. 27- Gardens & Orchards. Jule 28 -Clovere , 

Feb. 3 - Implements & Uchy. Auge 18 - Wheat, Oats & Rye. 

Feb. 17- Reference Special. Sep. 15 - Farm Management. 

Mch. 10- Homes & Buildings... Oct. 20 - Drainage. 

Mch. 31-: Woman's Number. Nov. 17 - Hogs, Sheep & Horses. 
Apr. 21- Dairy & Beef Cattle. Dece 22 - Social Life & Recreation. 


I wish more of the agencies and advertisers would permit us to help 
them. We do not profess to "know it all", but it stands to reason that we 
know more about Southern farming than most of them kmow and we could prevent 
mistakes now and thene 


Our "Reference Special" of February 17th will be a wonder. Page 2, 
Page 5, Insidé Back Cover, and the Back Cover, are all sold -- and sold, if 
you please, to advertisers who have heretofore never used anything but small 
copy in our papere ’ r 


Assuring you that we are on tip toes to serve you, your Company and 
your clients, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


/nayp Advertising Managers = 


P.S. - We surely were glad to welcome "Yelvet Joe" back» He says: "“Thar's two 
places whar you can 2lways find ‘contentment -- in a dictionary and in a pipe o' 

Velv-t"s That's true and it's equally tmue that there is only one plate in the 
Sout: where there are "Ko fakes for man or beast or fowl" -- that's in The ; 

Procressive Farmers} 
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You and Your Printer 


As soon as you decide to use Hammermill Bond for 
all your business stationery and office forms, you and 
your printer will really begin to co-operate. 

You will know that you are getting paper of a defi- 
nite standard of quality, for every sheet of Hammer- 
mill Bond can be identified by a watermark which is 
the maker’s word of honor to the public. 

Your printer knows the advantages in the way of 
better service, better printing, that come from standard- 
izing on one grade of paper—Hammermill Bond—for 


_all your form-letters and business stationery ;' office, 


inter-office and branch office forms. It has business-like 
appearance and its use means business-like economy. 


MMERMoL 
“9 BOND “3 


The Utility Business Paper 


is made in 12 colors and white, in all standard weights 
and 3 finishes—Bond, Ripple and Linen. 

Send now for our free portfolio—The Signal Sys- 
tem—which shows you how you can standardize your 
office forms. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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Advertising of Gambling Devices 
May Come Under Postal Ban 


“Rider” on Post-Office Appropriation Bill Seems to Spell the Doom of a 
Flourishing Industry Whose Promotion Has Been Unchecked 


Special Washington Correspondence 

Ar years of procrastina- 

tion Congress appears to be 
on the verge of taking the step 
that will strangle the advertising 
of cheating gambling devices, lot- 
tery paraphernalia and the like. 
Evidently some publications which 
have specialized in featuring ad- 
vertising of this character are go- 
ing to be hard hit. 

That, with all our laws to pre- 
vent fraudulent use of the mails, 
Congress should, at this late day, 
have to take action against such 
a corruptive type of advertising 
illustrates what gaps may long re- 
main unfilled in any system of 
legal “wire entanglements” reared 
against harmful publicity. 

It is a peculiar. situation that 
has existed with reference to the 
advertising and distribution of 
“unfair appliances” such as 
marked playing cards and loaded 
dice, and with respect to lottery 
specialties such as “raffle cards,” 
“punch boards,” and the like. The 
law, in all its majesty has been 
readily invokable against the use 
of such devices or equipment, but 
there has been nothing on the 
statute-books to prevent the ad- 
vertising and sale of such mer- 
chandise through the medium of 
the United States mails. All the 
machinery of distribution has 
heen open to purveyors of such 
merchandise. It has been only 
when the apparatus was set up 
and in operation that the law 
could step in—and, at that stage 
it is, of course, no concern of the 
Post-Office Department because 
the storekeeper, whose scruples 
will allow him to operate as a 
side line one of these drawing or 
prize schemes, seldom undertakes 
to advertise his enterprise in the 
mails, 

That the Post-Office Depart- 
ment has, up to date, been help- 
less in curbing what is generally 


regarded as a vicious class of ad- 
81 


vertising has not been merely 
taken for granted. Some five 
years ago the Department under- 
took a test case against Eugene 
M. Stockton, operating under the 
name of Hunt & Company, at Chi- 
cago, who was charged with sell- 
ing such fraudulent commodities 
through the mails. Stockton was 
convicted in the United States 
District Court, at Chicago, and 
sentenced to serve three years in 
the Federal penitentiary, but the 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals reversed the judgment, 
and held, in substance, that 


_ marked cards and loaded dice, al- 


though gambling devices, are nev- 
ertheless lawful articles of com- 
merce, and-that nothing could be 
done with advertisers of such 
wares unless the Federal statutes 
be further expanded. 

To have the statutes “expanded” 
as suggested has ever since been 
the'aim of the Solicitor and other 
officials of the Post-Office De- 
partment, but such prosecutions 
came to an abrupt end with the 
collapse of the case in Chicago. 
However, it was not until this 
year that the Post-Office Commit- 
tee of the House of Representa- 
tives was finally induced to put 
forward the needed amendments, 
as “riders,” on the Post-Office ap- 
propriation bill—the surést means 
of getting through such legisla- 
tion. - 


FAKES ON THE BORDER LINE 


By no means all of thé merchan- 
dise that will be barred from the 
mails under the extension of the 
scope of the law is so palpably 
fraudulent as. marked playing 
cards and loaded dice. Less 
frankly “fakes,” but no less ob- 
jectionable to the Post-Office offi- 
cials, are numerous lottery novel- 
ties, designed to encourage the 
patronage of children. For ex- 
ample, there are the “prize pack- 
ages” of candy with which we are 
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all familiar—boxes of wrapped 
candy ‘which are placed on sale 
with the inducement that a certain 
proportion of the packages con- 
tain cash prizes in the form of 
coins ranging in denomination 
from one cent to twenty-five 
cents. 

Prize drawings open to the par- 
ticipation of purchasers of cigars 
and the enclosure, under certain 
circumstances, of prizes in pack- 
ages of cigarettes constitute other 
forms of lotteries which the De- 
partment would exclude from the 
mails, along with all advertising 
matter designed to stimulate the 
sale of such wares. So, too; 
would rein be drawn on the vari- 
ous forms of “boards” which bear 
as the means for a game of 
chance, an array of words or 
numbers, each hidden under a 
seal. As the “board” is usually 
utilized, each patron of the store 
where it is set up who makes pur- 
chases above an announced mini- 
mum tears off one of the small 
seals and comes into possession 
of the disclosed name or number. 
When all these candidates have 
been “drawn,” the large seal in 
the center of the board is broken, 
and there is discovered the name 
or number which entitles to a 
“grand prize” the individual who 
obtained the corresponding name 
or number under his small seal. 

It is foreseen that if the new 
legislation is adopted, as projected, 
there may be some confusion as 
to the exact scope of the prohi- 
bitions, just as there have been 
during recent years a number of 
conflicts of opinion between busi- 
ness men on the one hand and 
postal officials on the other hand, 
as to what is permissible under 
the present laws governing prize 
contests and guessing contests. 
Certainly, it will be strange if 
there be not uncertainty as to just 
how. far the new laws would in- 
terfere with the machinery of the 
gift enterprises that have been 
conducted in connection with the 
distribution of cigarettes. It is a 
foregone conclusion, too, that 
some advertisers of devices that 
the Department regards as fraud- 
ulent would set up the plea that 


their specialties are sold for the 
use of so-called magicians in con- 
ducting exhibitions, it being well 
recognized that there is a legiti- 
mate trade in “trick” apparatus 
and sleight-of-hand paraphernalia. 

Slot machines are probably the 
most widely ‘advertised single 
class of commodities that will be 
affected when the Criminal Code 
is revised to block the advertising 
of ‘lottery paraphernalia. It is hot 
sought to intimate, of course, that 
the new laws will interfere with 
the advertisement and sales of 
the wide range of legitimate slot 
machines such as many of those 
employed for the mechanical 
vending of candy, postage stamps, 
etc. However, in drawing up the 
proposed amendments the legal 
lights of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment are confessedly aiming at 
all slot machines the operation of 
which involves a gambling ele- 
ment. Taboo will be the slot ma- 
chines which return the coin de- 
posited in the machine (or maybe 
a larger sum) if the wheel, arrow 
or other indicator stops at a cer- 
tain point, and the broadened law 
would also probably put a crimp 
in the advertising and sale of the 
various styles of weighing ma- 
chines which are claimed to re- 
turn the coin deposited by any 
person who is successful in guess- 
ing his or her exact weight. 


PRIZE CONTESTS THAT ARE FROWNED 
UPON 


That the lack of punch which 
has characterized the postal lot- 
tery laws and which it is now 
planned to remedy has been in- 
directly responsible for a plague 
of near-objectionable prize con- 
tests is the theory of most of the 
officials having jurisdiction over 
such matters at the Post-Office 
Department. It is realized that 
the paraphernalia for a guessing 
contest, be it a jar of beans or 
something more elaborate, is sel- 
dom, if ever, transported or ad- 
vertised in the mails, but it is felt 
that the loopholes in the lottery 
laws have encouraged guessing 
contests. such as flourished con- 
spicuously during the recent na- 
tional political campaign. 
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~ COTTRELL 


Multicolor Rotary Press and Process 








This is No. 1 of a series of pages to tell the story of 


A Revolution 


In Color Printing 








It will interest advertisers who use printed matter in large 
editions, to know that the difficulties and limitations of process 
color printing, as heretofore produced, have been overcome. 
The story will be told in several chapters, as follows: 


No. 2—Perfect Register on Every Sheet. 

No. 3—Exact Reproduction of Originals. 

No. 4—-Quality Sustained through the Edition. 
No. 5—No Waste of Paper. 

No. 6—Quicker Delivery to the Mails. 

No. 7—A Quality of Color Heretofore Impossible. 


This revolution we are to describe is not a new and untried 
thing—not a dream of the distant perhaps. These Corrre.i 
machines and methods have been in successful use for several 
years—as witness the truly marvelous color printing in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and elsewhere. 


Not until now has the Corrrett Mutricotor. Rotary Press 
and Process been available for commercial use. Today this 
beautiful color printing is at the service of any advertiser who 
buys in large editions, and (best of all) at no extra cost above 
ordinary work. 


Follow the story next week. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Printing Press Manufacturers 
25 East 26th Street, New York 


We do no printing—we build machinery for 
printers’ use 
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The MessaGe before the Messenger 


WORTH CARD 


Sherley Hunter 


Good Copy 


114 East Thirteenth Street, New York 
Telephone Stuyvesant 1197 


A ssavice for advertisers, small or large, 
who seek careful, sincere work in the cre- 
ation of good advertising messages well 
presented. In many instances this service 
will prove of benefit in complement with 
the service of theclient’s advertising agent 


Sherley Hunter does not place advertising or plan mer- 
chandising, although familiar with these functions. 
And all bills for expenses in the execution of copy— 
such as art, engraving, printing, etc.—are made direct 


to the client 
Retainer Basis 


A reasonable and equable arrangement can be made 
with two or three advertisers where a sufficient test 
has satisfied both parties of the advantageous possi- 
bilities 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Newspaper or Magazine: 


Page, $75; }e-page, $37.50; 14 -page, £18.75 
LETTERS: One letter, $10; series of three, 
$25; series of six, $45; series of twelve, $85 


PRINTED MATTER 


A flat rate of three cents a word and ten per cent ad- 
ditional on the total number of words of the manu- 
script for layout and directing execution for all forms 
of printed matter, house organs, folders, booklets, etc. 

Arrangements can be made for the preparation of 
window display cards, posters, paper and painted bill-. 
board designs, labels, electric signs and all forms of 
advertising copy and designs, Also typographical 
designs 
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That the Department continues 
, deplore the recourse of some 
ewspapers and magazines to such 
rc schemes that 
re barely within the pale of the 
iaw is eloquently indicated by the 
tatement of Judge W. H. Lamar, 
1 the report that he recently sub- 
\itted to the Postmaster-General. 
‘ays the Solicitor for the Post- 
fice Department, on this score: 
“Some publishers of newspapers 
nd periodicals continue to rely 
pon different forms of prize of- 
iers for increasing their subscrip- 
tion lists, and complaints against 
the unfair manner in which the 
alleged contests are conducted are 
numerous. The schemes are gen- 
erally devised by promoters en- 
gaged in that special line of busi- 
ness, who sell their plans and 
service to the papers and usually 
furnish men to conduct the cam- 
paigns, the publishers themselves 
having little or nothing to do with 
their actual operation beyond pub- 
lishing the matter upon their re- 
sponsibility and paying for the 
subscriptions so procured. 


CIRCULATION-BUILDING SCHEMES 
NOT NOW IN VOGUE 


“As a result, no doubt, of the 
activity of the Department in vig- 
orously enforcing the law, many 


of the higher-class publications 
are abandoning such means of ob- 
taining subscriptions, and it is be- 
lieved that eventually the reading 
public will be relieved from such 
impositions through a realization 
by practically all legitimate pub- 
. lishers that such questionable and 
unsound methods of _ business, 
causing only temporary and su- 
perficial prosperity to them, are, 
in the end, more detrimental than 
beneficial, for the reason that the 
great majority of those seeking 
the prizes receive nothing what- 
ver for their time and money, 
ind their dissatisfaction is bound 
) react injuriously upon the busi- 
ess of the publisher.” 
With added authority from 
ongress to regulate advertising, 
he Post-Office Department would 
rely upon its favorite weapon, the 
‘raud order, to check the exploita- 
on, sale and delivery of lottery 
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equipment and the devices de- 
signed to give the possessors an 
unfair advantage’ over the unsus- 
pecting. On the one hand, the 
advertising matter whether ap- 
pearing in the pages of period- 
icals or put out in circular form 
would be refused as unmailable 
at post-offices where it was offered 
for mailing, and on the other 
hand, fraud orders would forbid 
the delivery of mail and the pay- 
ment of money orders to any per- 
son or concern engaged in the 
advertisement or sale of the of- 
fending classes of merchandise. 
Fraud orders, by the way, are 
proving so satisfactory a means 
of curbing fraudulent advertising 
and deceptive mail-order mer- 
chandising in general that Judge 
Lamar. predicts that the force of 
public opinion will never again ad- 
mit of the abandonment of this 
effective weapon. This past year 
the number of fraud orders is- 
sued jumped to seventy-eight, as 
compared with fifty-seven issued 
in 1915, and forty-five in 1914, and 
there will undoubtedly be an even 
greater increase in 1917 if this 
big stick can be wielded against 
the advertisers of lottery “ammu- 
nition,” etc. Not the least of the 
blessings that are expected to re- 
sult when the Postmaster-General 
is given tighter rein on the class 
of advertisers above mentioned, is 
a curtailment of the advertising 
and operations of a large number 
of self-styled hypnotists, spiritual- 
ists, “second-sight” artists, etc., 
who have not only traveled about 
the country giving “exhibitions” 
of decidedly doubtful interest or 
value, but have also sold through 
the mails “instruction courses” in 
hypnotism, palmistry, etc.  to- 
gether with various articles of 
equipment or “complete outfits” 
for the use of the students of the 
“correspondence schools.” 


Goris, Diielieale Gains 30 Per 
Cent 


»For the calendar year ane more 
sales of Sears, Roebuck 
$146,838,507, a gain of $34, 172; 782, “oF 
30.33 per cent over 1915. December 
sales totaled $18,239,210, a gain of 
$5,129,423, or 39.12 per cent. 





Is Advertising Converting This 
Jobber Against His Will? 


Big Concern Tries a “Splurge” 


and the Results Influence It to Take 


Larger Space 


EID, MURDOCH & COM- 

PANY, of Chicago, among 
the largest wholesale grocers in 
the country, who have been ac- 
cused of opposing consumer-ad- 
vertising, have evidently found 
that advertising pays. The com- 
pany used large newspaper space 
“a year ago to advertise its Mon- 
arch brand coffee. Results were 
satisfactory, so this year the an- 
nual advertisement was repeated 
in space three times as large. 
The story of how this dyed-in- 
the-wool anti-advertiser reversed 
itself was told to Printers’ INK 
by one of the officials of the com- 
pany. 

A year ago it seems that Reid, 
Murdoch & Company changed 
their cartage service from teams 
to electric automobile trucks. The 
truck salesman who secured the 


contract knew from frequent calls 
that the company was concentra- 
ting selling effort on Monarch 


brand coffee. A large number of 
orders were booked and_ the 
largest retail shipment of coffee 
in the company’s history was 
about to be made. As the occa- 


sion was a gratifying one for the 
grocery house, the truck salesman 
persuaded it to make capital out 
of the event by linking up the 
shipments with the installation 
and use of electric trucks. A pro- 
cession of twenty truckloads of 
coffee was arranged. The local 
lighting and power company joined 
hands with the grocery house by 
lending its brass band. The 
salesman scented an opportunity 
for valuable truck publicity. He 
argued that the affair was a testi- 
monial for Monarch coffee and 
that Reid; Murdoch & Company 
should tell the public about it. 
If the grocery house was agree- 
able, the truck company would 
share the cost of an advertise- 
ment, provided the new trucks 
were featured. 

It was agreed to use a full page 
in a single newspaper. The ad- 
vertisement announced that one- 
day shipments of twenty carloads, 
or approximately 600,000 pounds, 
of Monarch coffee were made to 
the 1,800 retail dealers through 
the country whose names were 
listed in the advertisement. 





7 fo) - 3 Bok | RECORD [ 
One Day-1.152,556 tbs. - Shipped 


MONARCH COFFEE | 
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What Is the Best 
Known Advertised Article 
In the Home? 


According to “Hoard’s Dairyman,’’ it 
is “1847 RoGeErs Bros.” Silverware. 








This fact came to light in a recent 
survey made by ‘‘Hoard’s Dairyman” 
among its subscribers in which the stand- 
ing of 118 nationally advertised products 
was investigated. 


This survey credits “1847 RoGERs Bros.” 
with having not only more than three and 
one-half times as many users as all other 
brands of silver plate in the list combined, 
but also figures that it is used by over 80% 
of that paper’s readers. This percentage is 
higher than credited to any other of the 118 
advertised articles covered by the survey. 


When you realize that “1847 RoGERs Bros.”’ 
is the original silver plate and that it has stood 
the test of actual service for seventy years— 
1847-1917— it is not hard to understand why 
its merits are so universally recognized. 





Sold by leading dealers 





We should be glad to forward 
“Catalogue A’’ upon request 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn. 
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The wholesale house was sur- 
prised by what happened. The 
spectacular setting of the cam- 
paign spurred the salesmen to 
great efforts. 

The 1,000,000-pound mark es- 
tablished at the first of the year 
was over-reached. The truck 
salesman was, incidentally, selling 
the company more trucks. In 
close touch with the increasing 
coffee sales, he observed further 
opportunity for sharing advertis- 
ing honors with the grocery house, 
and succeeded in arranging an- 
other campaign. 

This year the company felt en- 
couraged to use space in propor- 
tion to the increase in the sales. 
Where one page had been used 
previously, three pages were now 
used. The advertising announced 
that on a single day the company 
made shipments of 1,182,886 
pounds, or sixty carloads, of 
Monarch brand coffee. A _ two- 
page spread was devoted to list- 
ing 2,800 dealers from Birming- 
ham to Winnipeg to whom ship- 
ments were made. The size of 
the shipment was visualized by an 
illustration of the sixty cars nec- 
essary to transport the shipments. 
Another page in the same issue 
was given over to listing 500 local 
dealers and a drawing of the fifty- 
one automobile trucks used in de- 
livery. 

An official of the company, in 
discussing the company’s attitude 
toward advertising, said: “Reid, 
Murdoch & Company have seen 
dozens of manufacturers build up 
big businesses through advertis- 
ing, but our policy is fundament- 
ally opposed to it. As you know, 
we believe in putting the money 
in the goods or sharing it among 
our dealers and the consumer. 

“The campaign expresses our at- 
titude toward keeping the sales of 
coffee among the retail grocers. 
Too much coffee business has 
gone over to the mail-order 
houses and _ chain-stores. The 
dealer is not losing his coffee 
business—he ‘has already lost it. 
We regard the campaign and our 
selling efforts as one of the big- 
gest strokes ever made to concen- 
trate coffee sales on the retail 
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In discussing how the company 
explained the cost of the advertis- 
ing to the retail grocer who had 
been informed that “the quality 
advertises the goods,” the official 
explained that “a liberal share of 
the cost of the campaign was 
borne by the truck manufacturer.” 

A buyer: for a big department 
store which advertised the prod- 
uct over its name attributed the 
success of the campaign to the 
fact that “the manufacturer saw 
an opportunity for the right prod- 
uct at the right time—and then 
advertised it.” 


Advertising and the High Cost 
of Living 
MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Cuicaco, Dec. 30, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: ° 

I have just finished a second reading 
of the editorial from Printers’ Inx of 
December 14th, “Will the Advertising 
Business Be Caught Napping?” I agree 
with you that the advertising fra- 
ternity should lose no time in preparing 
to meet any and all charges that may 
be made against advertising as a busi- 
ness in the course of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s investigation of the high cost 
of living. 

You may be assured that this com- 
pany, that I personally, and that the 
advertising clubs and associations with 
which I have any influence will be on 
the alert to prevent any unfair action 
in this matter and to see that advertis- 
ing shall have a fair representation in 
such investigations as may be under- 
taken. 

I am going to take it upon myself to 
be on the lookout for such material as 
Printers’ Ink requires. Undoubtedly, 
the agents could be much more helpful 
than they are to you in furnishing. good 
stories. Also, as you say, they could 
and should get information of a char- 
acter that ought to be placed upon the 
records now for the consideration of 
congressmen who think that advertising 


- is charged up to the ultimate buyer. 


Every advertising man must acknowl- 
edge that Printers’ INK is rendering 
him an invaluable service for which in 
too many cases no return is made. Such 
co-operation as the Mahin Advertising 
Company can give you will be at your 
disposal. When I discover a situation 
that would provide a valuable story for 
you and for advertising in general, 
am going to see that it js called to your 
attention. Other members of this or- 
ganization will be asked to join me in 
this effort to be of assistance in build- 
ing up advertising and fortifying it 
against such attacks as are continually 
being made by people who are misin- 
formed or unduly ponemae against the 
business in genera 

My shoulder is at the wheel. 

Ws. H. Rankin, 
President. 
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Fifty-eight 
per clock-tick 


Every time the clock ticks, fifty- 
eight Fatimas are lighted some- 
where in the United States. No 
other high-grade cigarette has so 
many unchanging, unswerving 
‘friends. 


This shows that men do appre- 
ciate cigarette-comfort. 


For Fatimas are comfortable. Not 
only comfortable while you smoke, but 
more than that, comfortable after you 
smoke—even though you may smoke 
the whole day through. 


Get Fatimas and learn what ciga- 
rette-comfort means. 


Liggette Myers Tobocro Cx 





Ten Reasons Why You 
Should Advertise In 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


Reason No, ] Every copy circulated represents an 


interested reader. It is subscribed 
for only by people who recognize a need for the in- 
formation which it contains; information they can get 
from no other periodical. 


The editorial policy is concerned 
Reason No. 2 solely with the building of healthier 


men and women. People buy PHYSICAL CULTURE 
for their health’s sake. A stronger editorial appeal is 
not to be found and the strength of anv periodical as 
an advertising medium is in exact proportion to the 
power of its editorial appeal. 








PHYSICAL CULTURE teaches 
Reason No. 3 how to maintain a healthy home. 
It is an influential factor in family life. It is a counselor- 
to and confidant-of father, mother, son and daughter, 





Reason No A Reader-confidence is to-day con- 


sidered the most important factor in 
successful advertising PHYSICAL CULTURE’S 
readers believe in the principles for which it is striving. 
Furthermore, they apply these principles in their daily 
lives. Here is reader-confidence—plus, 
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'D) The volume of advertising carried 
eason No. ®) has more than doubled during the 
past eight years. The current issue contains the ad- 
vertisements of 168 firms, aggregating 15,680 lines (70 
pages) of space. ; 


The advertisers using PHYSICAL 
Reason No. 6 CULTURE average eight insertions 


per year. We doubt if any magazine anywhere can 
show a higher average. 


Our readers tell us they regard 
Reason ING.T Seocrcar Curae a te meet 


important and most interesting periodical on their 
reading list—the one they could least afford to do 
without. 


Ninety per cent of the advertise- 
Reason No. 8 ments in PHYSICAL CULTURE 


are keyed. They must prove themselves. They do. 
If they didn’t we couldn’t have gained 120% in adver- 
tising in eight years. 


Class of readers. To enjoy reading 
Reason No. 9 PHYSICAL CULTURE, one must 


possess intelligence and a fair education. Education 
and intelligence represent earning capacity and pur- 
chasing power. PHYSICAL CULTURE’S readers, as 
a class, have the wherewithal to gratify their desires. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE can bring 
Reason No. 10 to you the good-will of its 100,000 
readers. How much value do you place on the good- 
will of 100,000 families ? 




















The March number goes to press 
February first. be 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING Co. 
1 ATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Farm News 


THE SIMMONS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MATTHEW C YOUNG, PresiodentT. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


January 18, 1917. 

TO ADVERTISERS: 

When a farm paper like FARM NEWS 
has been going regularly to the farmer for thirty- 
seven years, making gains, improving and pro- 
gressing all the while, it is surely worth your 
careful consideration, because it is established, 
has a reputation, character and standing among its 
readers! 


It carries only the best clase of 
advertising. Our subscribers know that every ad- 
vertisement in the paper has behind it our per- 
sonal guarantee for square dealing. 

The very best contributors obtain- 
able by any paper write for its columns. Its edi- 


tor is a practical farmer, - knows little of city 
ways, but much of the ways of country people, their 
habits, needs and usages. He knows how to talk 

to them, where their sympathies are, and how to 
make them see the bigger, broader modern methods 
and means. — 

The three hundred fifty thousand 
farmers, who subscribe and pay for the paper form 
a most interesting and formidable list of customers 
for your product - a following that you should not 
ignore or overlook. 

The next issue is that of February,- 
the best month of the year in which to advertise ° 
to the farmer. Circulation guaranteed, advertise- 
ments guaranteed, editorial matter guaranteed -- 
what better medium could you desire? If you give 
FARM NEWS a trial, you will be. convinced. It is 
paying advertisers in fine shape. Can we be of 
service to you? Can we help you in any way? That's 
our business, and we like it. 

Very truly yours, 
SIMMONS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Publishers of FARM NEWS, 





New Light on the Small Store 
Versus the Big Store 


“dward A. Filene and Other Authorities Show Wherein Small Stores 
Have the Advantage 


reid yo retail sales on the 
basis of the floor space occu- 

ied in the selling is a business 

abit of Edward A. Filene, presi- 
ient of the firm of Wm. Filene 
sons & Co. of Boston. This prac- 
tice is customary in most depart- 
nent stores, but possibly Mr. Fi- 
jene has carried it further than 
some others. It has led him to 
conclude that the point has not yet 
been reached where the big store 
can do business as efficiently or 
as economically as the best of the 
small stores. 

“When I was a boy,” says Mr. 
Filene, “we had a store in Lynn, 
Mass. I found that we were busy 
Monday afternoon and evening 
and Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing, and the rest of the time we 
just jogged along. We could have 
done all the business of that store 
in two days a week instead of 
six.” Added to this worry of 
lost motion or no motion at all 
was the fact that customers were 
constantly playing that store 
against the competition of the 
stores of Boston—located within 
striking distance. So the Filenes 
went to Boston and started a 
small store, a store that was to 
grow into the largest specialty 
store of its kind in the world. 

Filene’s volume of business in 
the year 1916 went away above the 
$10,000,000 mark, but its control- 
ling spirit is forced to the conclu- 
sion, from his system of reckon- 
ing, that his house is not doing 
as well, proportionately, as in the 
old days. Let this student from 
ihe inside of twentieth-century 
distribution state his own case. 
“In our first store,” he relates, 
“which was very small, we sold 
ou an average, when it was devel- 
oed, over $100 per square foot of 
space occupied; really, it was 
nearer $120 per square foot, as I 

)w remember it. 

“In our present store which is’ 


one-block front and which has a 


the reputation of not being a slow 
store, we do not sell over $50 per 
square foot, and yet it is the same 
group of men, with added experi- 
ence, that is running the store. It 
shows clearly that we have not 
yet developed that machine which 
is nearly the best retail. store in 
the country—that it is simply a 
machine for distribution, but we 
have not yet developed it to any- 
where near the effectiveness in the 
use of space which we had in 
the small store where we first 
started.” 

These facts and others equally 
significant Mr. Filene has recent- 
ly placed before the House of 
Representatives Committee on In- 
terstate and. Foreign Commerce 
which has the Stephens bill un- 
der consideration. 


BIG PLANTS NOT BUSY ENOUGH 


In his testimony the fact stands 
out that Filene’s is now near the 
goal of a million dollars a month 
in spite of its restricted line as 
compared with the average depart- 
ment store. Indeed handling only 
articles of wear for men, women 
and children, it has less than ten 
of the departments that go to 
make up the modern department 
store. Reflecting on what his firm 
is accomplishing in one corner of 
the field Mr. Filene says: “That 
shows, does it not, that the de- 
partment store is not yef devel- 
oped to its pee amount of busi- 
ness in each department; that it is 
a too costly machine because it 
only works inefficiently and only 
works part of the time?” 

Pressed to particularize with re- 
spect to this latter point he added: 
“The big stores are not properly 
busy and do not use their plants 
properly much more than half the 
time; at the most not two-thirds 
of the time.” 

It is the Filene basement store, 
however, of the policies and prac- 
tice of which readers of PrinTERS’ 
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Ink have had more or less infor- 
mation, that is chiefly relied upon 
to prove his case. “In our base- 
ment store,” submits Mr. Filene, 
“we turn our stock twenty to 
twenty-four times a year. The 
average store turns its stock five 
or six times.” 

The system of successive mark- 
downs or progressive reductions 
which forms the heart and soul 
of the Filene basement system in- 
cited only suspicion at first, Mr. 
Filene recalls. When the purchas- 
ing public was told, that the price 
would be cut 25 per cent on an 
article that had been in the base-~ 
ment for twelve days, 50 per cent 
on anything that “stuck” for 
eighteen days, 75 per cent on 
goods that had not moved in 
twenty-four days and that the ar- 


ticles remaining on hand for thir-° 


ty.days would be given to charity, 
there was a “holding out” on the 
part of prospective buyers. “In 
the first months of that business,” 
confesses its originator, “we lost 
$20,000 to $30,000 a month because 
people waited for the second or 
third mark-downs.” Now, how- 
ever, goods are sold on the aver- 
age at the first price quoted be- 
cause, as Mr. Filene puts it, “our 
buyers have learned that they can 
only buy to make a profit if they 
buy cheap enough to make the cus- 
tomers know that they are getting 
extraordinary value at the first 
price.” 


ECONOMIES IN BASEMENT STORE 


Drawing a moral from the 
workings of this branch of the 
business, he continues, “To show 
what can happen and the need of 
improvement in retail distribution 
we have been able to do away 
with charge sales wholly in that 
basement department. This is a 
basement two floors under ground 
and it is doing a number of mil- 
lions of dollars of business. We 
have done away, first, with 
charges. Secondly, we have done 
away with elevator service. Third, 
we have done away with the de- 
livery of packages—and from the 
first we have had little or no 
trouble in that connection and now 
there is no trouble whatever in 
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having the customer accept the 
plan. 

“We have practically abolished 
all bargain sales in our business. 
It means simply that we have 
learned that bargain sales will not 
answer, that they are not wise.” 
But note the logic of systematic 
price reduction which _ this 
thoughtful. business man links up 
with his abhorrence of the “bar- 
gain sale.” “We serve best,” he 
declares, “by reducing the price 
continually. We ought constantly 
to decrease prices if we can de- 
crease them by improvement of 
methods, by abolishment of need- 
less intermediate charges and all 
the other things that now make 
these services so costly as to be 
shameful. We ought every year— 
if we have ability and energy 
enough to keep at our real task— 
to reduce at least a little the price 
of any article we have in stock.” 

What is the significance of all 
this as reduced to terms of the 
small retailer? Maybe Mr. Filene 
is entitled to answer because he 
declares that he looks at all these 
problems not merely from the 
standpoint of a merchant with 
2,500 employees but “from the 
standpoint of a big business man 
who has at least a slant toward 
the troubles and difficulties of the 
small man.” Here is his answer: 

“The~small business man has 
advantages and the small store 
has advantages which, with a little 
more study of his business and a 
little improvement in just one 
thing will help enormously. If 
instead of letting the chain-stores 
be forced upon them from the out- 
side the small country storekeep- 
ers will get together and make 
their own chain-stores for buying 
and be able to buy as cheaply as 
big stores in very large quantities, 
they will be put in an immeasura- 
bly better fighting position and I 
believe will be put in a position 
to become victorious because they 
have the neighborhood demand 
and the personal touch which is 
a tremendous thing in distribu- 
tion.” 

Explaining the ‘teported waning 
enthusiasm of many small mer- 
chants for certain trade-marked 
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How Much Do You 


Lose 
HE one important element 
By of Direct-by-Mail and 


Periodical Advertising is 


NJ to be OUT ON TIME 
LVO t and in season. 


* We have made a study of this 
Leng proposition for nearly half a 


century and can assure you that 


Out we have as customers those who 


must have SERVICE, and they 
continue with us, primarily, be- 

On cause.of the satisfactory service 
they receive. 


Time 2 Inlinewith progress and future de- 


velopment we have inaugurated a 
DAY and NIGHT SERVICE 
and are prepared to add you 
and others to our customers’ list. 


Send us the word by postcard or 
telephone 3210 Greezey; we will 
be pleased to tell you about it. 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


Licutn AvE., $389d—S4th Sts. New Yorxk Ciry 
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Cut Your CUT Costs 


through loss or damage by using 


BEMIS CUT BAGS 


Your cuts cannot go astray, nor will BEMIS 

CUT BAGS burst like other wrapping. 

Time and money savers. Made in all sizes. 
Send for FREE SAMPLES and Prices. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., Dept. 1-C, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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itticles the Boston merchant said: 
‘The tendency is to reduce the 
rofit of the small store in pro- 
irietary articles. Eventually the 
irofit of the small storekeeper on 
hese proprietary articles will tend 
> grow smaller and smaller and 
t probably has gone, in some of 
hem, very far in that direction 
lready.” 

Let us turn, now, to the expres- 
ions of another leader in the re- 
ail field—an executive who, like 
Mr. Filene, views both sides of 
ihe issue of the big store versus 
the little one. The assertion of 
|. M. Barnes, of Marshall Field 
& Co., that the small-town re- 
tailer not only can but actually 
does sell cheaper than his city 
rival may surprise many readers 
of Printers’ Inx. Certainly it 
astounded a number of the Con- 
eressmen to whom he made the 
declaration in Washington, and 
these Congressmen are, some of 
them, practical merchants and 
manufacturers. 

Presumably Mr. Barnes ought 
to know what he is talking about 


when he thus interprets the big 
store-little store war because he 
is head of the credit department 
of Marshall Field & Co. and is 


also interested. in nine retail 
stores, separate and apart from 
the Field company. “The same 
article,” declares Mr. Barnes, “va- 
ries in its selling price in larger 
and smaller towns. The cost of 
doing business in the smaller town 
is less and the same article is 
frequently sold for a less price in 
that town than it is in a larger 
city. 

“The ordinary marketing price 
which a merchant puts upon his 
goods is determined very largely 
hy his cost of doing business. In 
the smaller towns that is less and 
consequently he can get along 
vith a smaller profit. He can 
mark his goods at a lower price 
ban the city merchant and still 
viike the same profit because his 

oense of doing business is less.” 

Do you think,” asked Congress- 

n Hamilton, who comes from a 

trict in Michigan where there 

nothing but small towns, “it is 


u.versally true that the small 


dealer in the small town sells his 
goods at uniformly lower prices 
than the large dealer in the big 
city?” 

“I would say,” replied Mr. 
Barnes, “I am now speaking as a 
general proposition—yes, but not 
always.” The member from Mich- 
igan cited the fact that the quan- 
tity discount is against the small 
merchant; but the Marshall Field 
official came back with: “He may 
pay a little more but the differ- 
ence is not wide and it is not 
equal to the difference in the cost 
of doing business; so that a mer- 
chant in the smaller place is 
equipped to do business on a less 
expense than the merchant in the 
city.” 

That the small merchant in a 
suburban town is in a peculiar 
position was conceded by Mr. 
Barnes. Said he, “In the vicinity 
of a large city the expenses of 
the merchants in the. smaller 
places are higher and are apt to 
run up pretty nearly as high as 
the city merchants’ expenses.” He 
denied, however, that the more 
frequent turnover of Marshall 
Field & Co. constitutes an ad- 
vantage over the small man. “It 
does not necessarily mean more 
profit,”. was the way he put it, 
“because the smaller merchant 
usually gets a little greater net 
profit on his goods—on his sales 
than the city merchant does.” 

Samuel E. Winslow, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., is a manufacturer as 
well as a Congressman, and Mr. 
Barnes had difficulty in convincing 
him that the small merchant holds 
the long end of the stick. “Would 
you say,” inquired Mr. Winslow, 
“that your judgment is that the 
country store can do business— 
take it all in all—more econom- 
ically than the big city store does?” 

“That is my judgment, yes, sir,” 
responded Mr. Barnes. 

“Taking into consideration the 
turnover and purchase price?” 

“That is true,” reiterated the 
Chicago merchant, “on account of 
the expense. It is possible for 
them to do that, but I wouldn’t 
say it is always done that way, but 
it is possible to do that and it is 
frequently done. I would say gen- 
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erally that the same articles are 
sold for something less in the 
country stores than they are in 
the city stores.” 

H. S. Shelton, president of the 
Johnston-Shelton Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, and president of 
the Ohio Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, backs up the man from 
Marshall Field & Co. “It is a 
pretty well-known fact among 
dealers,” he declared, “that the 
man in the smaller town can do 
business;on a closer margin of 
profit than the man in the larger 
city. I have seen figures recent- 
ly that demonstrated it cost the 
firm of Lord & Taylor on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 32 per cent 
to do business. It costs us, in 
the city of Dayton, about 24 per 
cent. The smaller towns, as you 
go down the line, can do business 
on a still closer expense item, the 
result being that the merchant in 
the smaller city can sell goods 
for less and still make the same 
margin of profit as the man in the 
city.” 

Adventures in shopping to as- 
certain just where the small store- 
keeper gets off have lately been 
made by a prominent executive. 
As readers of Printers’ INK 
know, every big New York de- 
partment store has its corps of 
scouts or professional “shoppers.” 
To gather information to be taken 
to Washington, Percy S. Straus, 
of R. H. Macy & Co., turned his 
“shoppers” loose on the small re- 
tailers that come most directly in- 
to competition with the depart- 
ment stores. 

In order to compare prices on 
well-known advertised food spe- 
cialties the shoppers visited some 
two dozen representative grocery 
stores in the uptown residential 
district of New York—locations in 
the 900s on Amsterdam Avenue, 
2758 to 2909 Broadway, along Sec- 
ond Avenue to 1200s and along 
Third Avenue in the 1100s. Prices 
in these stores were compared 
with prices in the department 
stores (not Macy’s). The report 
shows that Gold Dust sells in the 
large stores at 20 cents; in the 
small stores at 16 to 20 cents. 
Force sells at 12 in the large 


stores and 10 to 15 cents in the 
small. Campbell’s soups, for 
which the big stores get 12 cents, 
is offered in a number of the 
small stores at 10 cents, or six 
for 55 cents. H. O. is 14 cents 


in the large stores and 14 or 15 
cents in the small establishments. 
H. O. Farina on sale in large 
stores at 12 cents is offered in 
ranging 


small stores at prices 
from 10 to 15 cents. 

A touch of grim humor capped 
the climax of the Macy adventur 
in seeing how the other half sells. 
A “shopper” was sent to the re- 
tail jewelry store which occupies 
the much-talked-about “notch” in 
the Macy building at the corner 
of 34th Street and Broadway, 
New York—selling space aggre- 
gating barely 1,000 square feet. 
The shopper who went next door 
bought for $14.50 a small, imita- 
tion greenstone ring and paid 
$4.50 for a small imitation silver 
cigarette case. When Manager 
Straus called for equivalent ar- 
ticles from his own stock, the head 
of his jewelry department pro- 
duced exact duplicates and re- 
ported that these are regularly 
on sale in Macy’s and Saks at 
$3.75 for the ring and $1.89 for 
the cigarette case. 

“That jeweler,” mused Mr. 
Straus, a bit ruefully, “takes ad- 
vantage of the crowds we attract 
and doesn’t pay any attention to 
the prices we charge. The little 
store is not only not afraid of 
our competition but evidently 
laughs at it.” 

No wopider Mr. Straus sat upon 
the manager of his grocery de- 
partment when that subordinate 
recently proposed that Macy’s 
buck the small neighborhood gro- 
ceries by daily solicitation of or- 
ders from house to house. “Don’t 
enter that field of competition,” 
counseled Mr. Straus. “You are 
beaten before you try. By the 
time our men come back to the 
store and get the orders through 
the various necessary formalities 
which we have to have in order 
to keep track of our business, the 
small store will have delivered its 
merchandise. We cannot get into 
that competition.” 
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Largest Morning Circulation in United States 
Largest Sunday Circulation in New England 











The Boston Post’s 
Greatest Year 


Daily Post Gross Circulation | Sunday Post Gross Circulation 
Average, 1916 Average, 1916 


516,326/359,341 


A Gain of 21,187 Copies Per | A Gain of 22,494 Copies Per 
Day Over 1915 Sunday Over 1915 


Display Advertising—Jan.1 to Dec.31,1916 


Stars (*) show the leaders at a glance—count the stars 








BOSTON BOSTON BOSTON BOSTON 
POST GLOBE AMERICAN 

Dally and Dally and 
Sunday Sund Sunday 





Amusements se 963 
Automobiles 
Banks and Trust Be aan 


Department Stores 
a Articles, etc 





Transportation 
Sunday Magazine Sections... 


Women’s Specialties * 265,290 324, "380 
4,550,797 4,284,202 


TOTALS 5, 
Local Display Advertising. ... 595,086 3, 2,392,548 2,647,985 
National Display Advertising. . 2,521,557 2,158,249 1,636,217 























Post led in 18 out of 20 classifications, carrying 
7,848,222 lines of Display Advertising 


For (Post Led Globe by 2,135,737 Lines 
Year , Post Led Herald by 3,297,425 Lines 
1916| Post Led American by 3,564,020 Lines 


Classified Advertising not Included In any of the above totals. Advertising in all 
Sunday magazines Is iacluded. 
EASTERN care lg c WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
Kelly-Smith Co., C. Geo. Krogness, 
220 Fifth , a York City Marquette Bidg., Chicago 



































Hecker Cereal Company Takes 
Issue With Percy S. Straus 


Bulk Farina Not Identical With Trade-Marked Article, Says A. P. 
Walker, President of the Cereal Company 


TS declaration by Percy S. 
Straus, of the firm of R. H. 
Macy & Co., New York, that man- 
ufacturers of nationally advertised 
products supply his concern with 
the same products in bulk at a 
material ‘reduction in price is 
bringing about some vigorous dis- 
putes. Mr. Straus’s testimony, 
which was summarized in Print- 
ERS’ Ink for January 11th, was 
given before the Congressional 
Committee which is holding hear- 
ings on the Stephens bill. Among 
other articles, Mr. Straus exhib- 
ited a pound package of Hecker’s 
Farina, which he asserted was ad- 
vertised to sell for 10 cents to the 
consumer and cost the dealer 714 
cents. The identical merchandise, 
he declared, was purchased by 
R. H. Macy & Co. for 4.4 cents 
a pound, put up in packages un- 
der private brand, and sold to the 
consumer for 8 cents. 

According to the Hecker Cereal 
Company, of New York, however, 
the product sold under Macy’s pri- 
vate brand is by no means “identi- 
cal” with that supplied under the 
Hecker Cereal Company’s trade- 
mark. A. P. Walker, president 
of the company, takes issue with 
Mr. Straus as follows: 

“R. H. Macy & Co. do not buy 
farina from this company,” he 
writes. “Our business is confined 
wholly to the sale of package ce- 
reals. The farina we pack and sell 
is supplied us by the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling-Company. It 
is not identical with the ordinary 
farina sold in bulk in large bags 
(98 pounds or 100 pounds each). 

“Hecker’s Farina is made from 
a special blend of wheat. It is a 
_ specific granulation, very thor- 
oughly purified and_ sterilized. 
Farina, or as it is technically 
known in the milling trade,. “puri- 
fied middling,” varies consider- 
ably in character and quality. 
There is one variety known as 
‘durum’—‘macaroni’—or 

. 


‘yellow’ 
00 


farina. Other varieties are made 
from spring wheat or from win- 
ter wheat. The granulation varies 
greatly and some farina sold in 
bulk is very dirty or specky, due 
to inadequate or improper puri- 
fication. Ordinary farina sold in 
bulk is not sterilized. 


TRADE-MARKED PRODUCT STERILIZED 


“Sterilizing greatly improves the 
keeping quality and imparts flavor 
—both lacking in the ordinary bulk 
commodity. The sterilizing adds 
to the cost on account of shrink- 
age resulting from the evapora- 
tion of moisture in the process. 

“We have indicated that we do 
not and have not sold bulk farina 
in carlots or otherwise to R. H. 
Macy & Co., hence Mr. Straus is 
incorrect in his statement in that 
respect; we have also given facts 
to demonstrate that the two sam- 
ples submitted by Mr. Straus are 
not identical. 

“We have also inquired of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Com- 
pany in regard to their sales to 
R. H. Macy & Co., and they ad- 
vise us that they did not sell Macy 
a pound (much less carlots) of 
bulk farina during the year 1916 
—the last sale (sixty bags) was 
made in the fall of 1915.: 

“The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Company further advise us 
that their entire capacity of spe- 
cially blended farina is needed 
to care for our requirements. 
They do sell to others than our- 
selves some ‘bulk’ farina, unsteril- 
ized, an ordinary product of spring 
wheat and of a different granu- 
lation—such sales being largely 
to manufacturers of macaroni and 
kindred products. 

“We note from his testimony 
that Mr. Straus calls attention 
to the large margin between the 
alleged cost of ‘bulk’ farina and 
Hecker’s farina in packages. He 
makes no mention of the added 
cost of sterilizing, nor does he re- 
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to the cost of labor and ma- 

al of the package-protected 
roduct. 

We send you in this mail a 
j.ckage (marked ‘one pound net’) 
») Macy’s own brand of farina 
ucchased, as the sales slip shows, 

Macy’s grocery . department 

uary 9, 1917—the price as in- 
icated being nine cents—at which 
rice it is quoted on page 25 of 
ir grocery catalogue. Taking 

Straus’s figure of 4.4 cents 
pound as their cost and this 
rice to the consumer of nine 
its and you have a difference 
(presumably representing gross 
profit) of 4.6 cents per pound or 
over one hundred per cent. 

“We do not give these facts 
because of any sympathy with the 
Stephens bill but instead to correct 
any erroneous impression which 
may have been made by Mr, 
Straus’s testimony as reported to 
us 


Johnston Joins American 
Motors 


R. B. Johnston has joined the adver- 
tising and sales department of the Amer- 
ican Motors Corporation of New York. 
Mr. Johnston was formerly with the 
all gy Sun and later with Leslie’s 
Weekly. 


Campaign for Trade Papers 

The advertising of the Northwestern 
Expanded Metal Company, of Chicago, 
has been placed with Williams & Cun- 
nyngham, of that city. A campaign is 
being prepared for “Chanelath” to ap- 
pear in trade papers. 


Koehler Motors Appoints 


Agency 
_The H. J. Koehler Motors Corpora- 
tion has placed its advertising account 
with the Williams & Carroll Corpora- 
tion, New York. 


Martin Carriage Works Ap- 
points Agency 


Goo. W. Edwards & Co., Philadel- 
phia, have been appointed to handle the 
advetising of the Martin Carriage 
Works, York, Pa. 


With Blackman-Ross 


H. T. F. Husted, recently of Fenton 


& Girdiner, New York, has joined the — 


Blac man-Ross Company, 


“PUNCH” 








OU cannot do better 
than follow the ad- 
vertising example of 

the big British — business 


men. It is because they 
have advertised profitably 
that they have succeeded. 
To follow their lead in one _ 
respect brings the tempta- 
tion to do it in another, and 
to get the same’success. 


You will find most of the 
big businesses advertised in 
“PUNCH.” It is one of 
the things that builds them 
up and keeps them big. 
Small firms grow bigger 
from the business their ad- 
vertisements in “PUNCH” 
are bringing along. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, E."C., England 
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Dragging Road With a Tractor— 
The Tractor is ideal for building and 
maintaining roads. 
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F Dunn and Bradstreet rated 
farms as they do businesses, 
their ratings alone would 

sell POWER FARMING'S 
field to advertisers. For pow- 
er farmers make farming a 
business. They are well fi- 
nanced and well equipped— 
their “farm factories”’ are effi- 
ciently managed. 


Value of 
' Buildings and Stock 


Buildings on the average farm 
are worth $994.00. The average 
“POWER FARMING subscrib- 


er owns buildings worth $2520. , 


The buildings of the average 
farmer house 11 cattle, 3 horses 
and 10 hogse The average 
POWER FARMING reader 
owns 22 cattle, 10 horses and 
25 hogs. 

This is a fair index of the buy- 

ing power of the POWE. 

FARMING farmer. His effi- 

ciency for your proposition is 

A One Plus 

“Not the largest farm mar- 
ket, but the richest.’ 

Send for further information 
and rates, 


POWER FARMING, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 


Jas. rycen 
Randi 52 


Member A. B.C. 


POWER FARMING 








How Rastus Sells Cream 
of Wheat 


(Continued from page 6) 

to me that the people were not 
taking kindly to reasons why they 
should eat Cream of Wheat. They 
didn’t want any reasons. I be- 
lieved there was, in fact, only one 
reason, and that was because they 
liked it. 

“Of course, the public may want 
reasons sometimes, as I used to 
say to my friend Post. I often 
told him that the people surely 
needed a reason when they ate 
Grape Nuts. ‘T’ve had a lot of 
trouble getting my wife to eat 
Cream of Wheat,’ I said, ‘because 
she prefers Grape Nuts. There's 
a reason that goes with Grape 
Nuts. It makes brains. My wife 
is determined to eat Grape Nuts 
on that account.’ 

“Then one day I met Post and 
I said to him: ‘Post, my wife has 
got a lot of brains now, from 
Grape Nuts, so she has dropped it 
and is eating Cream of Wheat. 
She doesn’t want a reason any 

She simply likes Cream of 


“We took up the fine art work 
for several reasons, but primarily 
because we wanted to be different 
from the common run. We want- 
ed our advertising to stand out as 
something big and fine and un- 
usual, and we believed that if art 
was worth doing at all it was 
worth doing well. We decided to 
go after the best we could get.” 

Then he told me about some 
earlier work in this direction, and 
as nearly as I can judge this was 
virtually the beginning of the art 
idea. In the early days the com- 
pany had some imitation photo- 
gravures made, and some of these 
were put in every case of the 
product sent out. Along about 
this time there were five or six 
salesmen, and that was about as 
big as the selling force ever got. 

Later, the advertisements of 
Cream ‘of Wheat contained the 
announcement: “A coupon in 
every package. Send us ten cou- 
pons and ten cents and get, free, 
your choice of three beautiful pic- 
tures.” This was in .1900. 
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B. & B. SERVICE SOLVED 
THIS PROBLEM | 


“B. & B. Sign Co.: ; 
We distribute the. greater part of B. & B. service worked 
\ ou: product to small dealers, al- gout this problem for this 
though about 20% of it goes through ; 
large department and specialty advertiser as follows: 
stores. _ Under separate cover we 


are sending you some of the litera- . F : . 
ture that we have been distributing Briefly: ba consulted with him 
and we wish to follow this up with and studied his distribution and 


some kind of store advertising. Can H , . 
you suggesta working plan or send disp lay problem, suggested a * 
a sketch to take care of this? We design, manufactured the dis- 


will need about (quantity) to cover plays, and advised regarding the 
our dealers. Pek ee 

T——, Adv. Mer. plan of distributing these dealer 

Company.” _ helps. 

We have done one or all of these several things for products 
like “Pin Money” Pickles, “Hood” Tires, ““Dim-a-lite” Sockets, 
“Oilzum” Oils, and can offer a similar service for almost any 
reader of Printers’ Ink. 


' If there isanything you want to know about window and counter 
displays, write Display Headquarters. You put yourself under 
no obligation when you write for suggestions, sketches or advice 


B. & B. SIGN COMPANY, 341 Fifth Ave., New York 
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ASSISTANT IN SALES DEPT 








Splendid opportunity for de- 
veloping into Evecutive as soon 
as can prove qualifications. 


Must possess Analytical Power 
and Initiative. Trained Mer- 
chandising Experience valuable 
but not essential. 


Remuneration governed only by 
ability to make good. 


Address Food Specialty Company, Box 215, Printers’ Ink, 
stating past record in full, present employment, references, - 


age, salary expected, etc. 
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Practical 


Information 


Is the secret of the Reader In- 
terest of the House Beautiful. 


Our readers are building or 


furnishing Homes, not Air 
Castles. They are ordering 
Horticultural Supplies, not en- 
vying the Garden of Eden. 


That's why we have the largest 
circulation and pay advertisers. 


The House Beautiful 


Member A. B. C. 


Published by 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY CO. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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UR idea of direct 

advertising is print- 
ed matter plus advertis- 
ing experience and the 
master touch that sells 
the goods. 


E have pleased many 

firms by supplying them 
with printed matter that 
sells their goods. Perhaps 
we could make your printed 
advertising matter an asset. 
But we must work together, 


ARROW PRESS, 1 


“Salesmanship in Print” 
320 W. 39th St., NEW YORK 
Telephones: Greeley, 329, 330, 331 
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Northwestern scenery, I believe 
was the subject of most of these 
crude works of art. The respons« 
was quite active, and the business 
in pictures and dimes more or les: 
unprofitable. It is interesting to 
know that there is similar evi 
dence to-day of the people’s pro- 
clivity for pictures. A large num- 
ber of letters come to the Cream 
of Wheat. Company asking for re- 
productions of the advertising 
paintings. 


BUSINESS OF SELLING PICTURES NOt 
THOUGHT WELL OF 


“T have no doubt,” said Mr. 
Mapes, “that we could do a busi- 
ness of a good many thousands 
of dollars a year in this line if 
we were to set out to reproduce 
and sell our illustrations. We 
have- not done this because it 
would take too much attention 


_{rom more important matters. It 


might be worth something in an 
advertising way, but not a great 
deal. Once we exhibited a lot of 
our paintings here in Minneapolis, 
and the display was the best pat- 
ronized end of the whole art ex- 
hibit of which it was a part; but 
as advertising it did not help us 
much. We are not making any 
efforts to capitalize the original 
paintings, of which we have two 
hundred or more stored away in 
our building. To display them 
for the .public would require a 
great deal of expensive room.” 
This demand for Cream of 
Wheat reproductions, however, 
gives us some clue to the wonder- 
ful success of the company’s ad- 
vertising campaigns. It gives a 
glimpse back of the scenes and 
shows the extraordinary intérest 
aroused and maintained by the 
pictures containing the darky chef 
and his associates, as created by 
the group of Cream of Wheat 
artists. Rastus, you must remem- 
ber, is merely the leading actor— 
and very often his star réle is 
only theoretical. For example, 
take Edward V. Brewer’s paint- 
ing in which a delightful and del- 
icately humorous old negro is in- 
troduced. “Dat’s mah boy Ras- 
tus!” he says, as he stands look- 
ing at a Cream of Wheat poster. 
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is picture made a great hit, and 

rted a new chain of adventures. 

What does anyone need of rea- 
s us why when with a stroke of 
's sort the whole buying popu- 

e can be caught in an irresisti- 

grip? It is advertising that 

s to the heart—and there you 
have the secret of it. The United 
Siates is full of Cream of Wheat 

ns, who look eagerly for the 

rthcoming pictures, and the 
aracters are as well known and 
familiarly discussed in the 
liome as the movie characters who 
‘un through the long-winded mo- 
on-picture serials. The advan- 
age, I think, lies with Rastus and 
his crowd, because here you find 
real sentiment—a delicious. min- 
gling of humor and pathos. If 
you don’t believe there is pathos 
study that old negro, for example. 
Or A. Mason’s “In the Gloam- 
ing,” which shows a young mother 
feeding her child Cream of 
Wheat. 

To every normally constituted 
adult, childhood is a subject close 
to the emotions, and here again 
you discover the keen intuition 
of Emery Mapes and his partner, 
Mr. Clifford. From the begin- 
ning, child characters have pre- 
dominated heavily in these pic- 
tures. Rastus is an unending 
friend to the little ones, and 
where can you find anything more 
human than Susan E. Arthur’s 
painting, “A Visit With the Chef,” 
showing a small girl kneeling in 
a chair at the kitchen table, while 
Rastus ,prepares the Cream of 
Wheat? Who wouldn’t feel a 
thrill of humorous pity for. the 
little chap crying on the doorstep 
because the cat has pre-empted 
his dish of Cream of Wheat, as 
depicted by George Gibbs? Then 
i) the same picture comes Rastus 
vith his cheering news: “There’s 
nore Cream of Wheat!” Right 
away you warm up to Rastus once 
nore. You couldn’t help liking 

n if you tried, and in spite of 
yourself Cream of Wheat gets 

ler your skin. 

“here is a deep psychology in 

s Cream of Wheat advertising, 

d the hold it gets on you is of 

lf the reason why you have. it 
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We will submit a 
“PRINTED SALESMEN” 
campaign of any magnitude 
—depending entirely upon 
merit, originality, and\ 
punch to securé your con- 
tract for its production. 
Established more than fifty years. The 
largest high grade printers in the world 
Che Lakeside Press 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 











your home. I heard a little 





two 


reasons— 


Should persuade you to advertise 
all of this year in the 


AND AUTO DEALER 


Because it properly fills the “niche” 
for such a paper better than any 
similar publication. 


And because the business plan for 
oun ss sales is the most logical, 
productive which has 
i devised by any automo- 

bile trade paper. 


Present circulation guaranteed 15,000 
copies; growing at the rate of 1,000 
copies per month. 


Applicant for membership in the 
A. B. C. 


General Offi 
53 W. Teckson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Kresge Bldg. 
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1918 Plans 


Is it too early to 
think about your 
nineteen eighteen 
campaigne The 
‘sooner that cam- 
paign is planned the 
more time you will 
have for other things 
when 1918 gets here. 

We aré prepared, 
on the right terms, 
during 1918 to put 
any magazine of 
merit into 


200,000 


of the Best Homes 
in America. We 
cover thoroughly 
and systematically 
the Heart of the 
Middle West. We 
have one of the 
strongest, cleanest, 
ablest body of maga- 
zine salesmen in the 
United States. 
Sixteen years of 
agency work qualify 
us to speak from 
experience. 








The Magazine Circulation Co. 


333 S. Dearborn St., 





Chicago, Ill. 
Est. 1900 Inc. 1908 


Winstow G. SmitH 
H. A. Murcurson....Vice-Rres. 
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story that illustrates the inner 
workings of this advertising pull. 
Several years ago James Leslie 
Wallace painted a picture showing 
a sturdy boy, with the caption: 
“What.do I care for snow or 
sleet? My tummy’s full of Cream 
of Wheat!” <A prominent physi- 
cian was so pleased swith the pic- 
ture that he cut it out and had it 
framed, hanging it in his waiting- 
room. Here it became the most 
attractive of all the pictures in 
the room, though some of them 
were original oil paintings. Hun- 
dreds of women talked with him 
about Cream of Wheat, after 
looking at this advertisement. 
Not long ago a colored woman 
wrote to the company and asked 
for half a dozen copies of Leslie 
Thrasher’s painting showing a 


-darky wench in the act of taking 


a bad tumble, exclaiming as she 
hits the ground: “What de debil 
you-all laughin’ at?” It is a fine 
character study, but naturally one 
is inclined to wonder at first what 
benefit it can be to Cream of 
Wheat. This darky correspond- 
ent of the company gives just an 
inside glimpse, however, when she 
writes that she wishes to send the 
pictures to her friends, and adds 
that these colored characters are 
real. to her—and that she feeds 
her children Cream of Wheat. 

In the two stories you get the 
high and the low of it. In both 
instances the human appeal ‘evi- 
dently has brought the business 
where conventional reasons-why 
might not have done it. 

There are thousands of persons 
who collect Cream of Wheat illus- 
trations faithfully, and at times 
write to the company in the hope 
of getting missing links in this 
curious advertising chain that has 
been forged so skilfully upon the 
public’s affections. The various 
darky characters have made a tre- 
mendous hit, and no wonder. 
Where can you find an advertise- 
ment that’ will get into your inner 
consciousness like Brewer’s recent 
painting of the old darky buying, 
of a tiny newsboy, a Cream of 
Wheat picture? “Sho dat’s de 
papah Ah wants!” he says. 

So we begin to understand what 
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\ir. Mapes meant when he said 

me, partly in what he calls 
joshery: “I think that if we put 
1) sawdust our niggers would sell 
ii for us.” 

For the common run of pictures 
lie company pays from two hun- 
ired and fifty dollars to five hun- 
lred, though I am told that in 
some instances a thousand dollars 


as been the price. Mr. Mapes. 


iumself is the censor. 

“A great lot of paintings are 
being submitted to us all the 
time,” he said. “Perhaps a hun- 
dred are shown us to every one 
used.. We want nothing but the 
highest type of art, and most of 
our pictures are painted on direct 
orders from us, given to artists 
who are not in the voluntary- 
offering class.” 

He told me that his company 
had never done anything except 
magazine advertising, with the ex- 
ception of the early photograv- 
ures. “We have never used news- 
papers, posting, street-cars, or. any 
means of publicity except the 
magazines. So far as I know, we 
are the only advertisers who have 
never used other forms of pub- 
licity. Nevertheless there are 
many people who will swear they 
have seen our advertisements on 
posters.” 

And, indeed, this was demon- 
strated not long ago when a uni- 
versity class in advertising was 
asked where the Cream of Wheat 
pictures had appeared. Several 
of the students answered at once 
that they had seen the chef on 
billboards, while one insisted that 
in New York he had’ observed 
Kastus in the electric light illumi- 
nations. You will remember that 
the poster and out-door sign do 
play a big part in these ads, but 
it is always as a picture within a 
picture. Perhaps the majority of 
the copy, if you can call it that, 
is hinged upon billboards or in- 
door posters. Unconsciously, per- 
haps, the billboard is photo- 
g:aphed in our brains as we enjoy 
the character delineations. The 
old darky comes to a billboard in 
the background in one painting 
and immediately sets down his 

sket, exclaiming: “Oh, I done 





This man 


7 7 
bu eS 


business 


OR four years he was 
closely identified, in this 
country and abroad, with 
a concern marketing through 
retail channels, whose product 
soon outsold all competition. 


Four years with two_ mail- 
order houses, one the largest 
in its field; ideas developed 
and results secured there 
make him particularly valu- 
able in direct-by-mail work. 


His constructive ail-order 
methods caused hi to 
brought into advertising 
agency work, where he _ han- 
dled many large national ad- 
vertising accounts; he was 
especially successful in_ in- 
creasing dealer co-operation; 
also travelled severa middle- 
western states, selling goods 
on the road. 

Systematic Executive 
He has had 300 people under 
his direct charge and pos- 
sesses the faculty of system- 
atizing his own work and that 
of others so as to cut out lost 
motion and reduce costs. 


He can organize; gets bom = 
done, and is_ unusually 
equipped in merchandising, 
advertising and selling expe- 
rience. 


He offers the services of his 
brains, but his heart and soul 
go into his work. Living in 
New York; age 33; married; 
clean record. 

Write now, saying when he 
may tell you more in an in- 
terview. Address: 


“Builder,’’ Printers’ Ink 


ready to show results as: 
Advertising Manager 
Sales Manager 
Assistant General Manager 
General Manager 
Assistant to the President 
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—wanted 


advertising 


solicitor 
for 


direct mail 
advertising 


Must be an experi- 
enced solicitor with 
own clientele and ca- 
pable of securing new 
accounts. Territory 
New York City. An 
exceptional opening 
for the right man 
with one of the old- 
est advertising houses 
in the country. 


State in detail, expe- 
rience, salary desired, 
and present position. 


per were “D. M. A.” 
Box 213, Printers’ Ink 











forgot dat Cream of Wheat!” I: 
is the darky who rivets the atten- 
tion, but in the back of our brain; 
Cream of Wheat is registered in 
evitably. Most of the artists whi 
try to sell paintings to this com 
pany wholly overlook this subtl 
point. Other kinds of pictures do 
get by occasionally, but I imagin: 
it is through stress of: circum 
stance, rather than _ inclination. 
The painting with genius standing 
out all over it does not grov 
plentifully. 

I understand that Mr. Mape- 
has his. own ideas as to the se 
lection of mediums. It is told o/ 
him that while riding in a railroa: 
train one day he saw an aristo 
cratic old lady reading a maga 
zine in which the Cream of Wheat 
pictures were not appearing 
Straightway he ordered that pub- 
lication taken on, because he be- 
lieved his pictures would look well 
in the hands of this nice old lady. 

Yet, in talking with one of the 
men in the Cream of Wheat of- 
fices while waiting to see Mr. 
Mapes, I was told that when it 
comes to mathematical matters of 
circulation, the records of the es- 
tablishment, under the keen eyes 
of Mr. Clifford, leave absolutely 
nothing to be guessed at; at least, 
nothing obtainable. Also, that 
Mr. Clifford presides over a tabu- 
lation of facts of all sorts perti- 
nent to the business as full and 
complete as possibly could be. 

I scarcely need go into Mr 
Mapes’ picturesque career as a 
checker-up of circulations, for 
many publishers and advertising 
men know his habits in ‘this di- 
rection. Even if he selects a me- 
dium because he likes the looks of 
the people who read it, he doesn’t 
pay for his space on that basis. 
He used to have—and may have 
yet—a habit of dropping in un- 
announced at a publisher’s officc 
and blandly requesting to see th« 
circulation records. If his find 
ings differ in a minus way from 
the statement on which the ad 
vertising was bought he says 
“Kindly hand over the rebate!” 
Many a rebate has he thus col- 
lected. 

I believe it was he who origin 
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lly promoted the Association of 
\merican Advertisers, composed 
f some eighty prominent buyers 
§ space. He became its presi- 
‘ent, and auditors were employed 
o determine the circulation of 
ewspapers and magazines for the 
vurpose of ascertaining their value 
s mediums. Afterward he could 


rave been the head of the Audit: 


sureau of Circulations, but de- 
lined the place. At any rate, 1 
im told that he has long been a 
‘error to many publishers, and has 
von and lost lawsuits—I don’t 
know how many. Differences with 
vublishers have resulted in the 
Cream of Wheat advertisements 
being omitted from some of the 
most important periodicals. 

It is interesting to go back and 
follow the evolution of Cream of 
Wheat advertising from the early 
days. Fifteen or more years ago 
quarter pages were used mostly, 
and there was practically no at- 
tempt at art. On the other hand, 
the reason-why element was rather 
strongly in evidence. Here are 
some of the reasons advanced, as 
taken from numerous advertise- 
ments extending over several 
years: 

“Cream of Wheat builds sturdy 
bodies and stalwart constitutions, 
and contains all the nutritive ele- 
ments of Nature’s favorite cereal 
--wheat. Children thrive upon it. 
Happy is the child who eats Cream 
of Wheat. Bright eyes and rosy 
cheeks tell the story. For the 
convalescent it is delicate, . appe- 
tizing, a nutrient and constructive. 
The phosphates in the hard North- 
west wheat afford the stimulus and 
nerve force necessary to sustained 
mental labor. All the elements re- 
quired for growing children. 
Children who feed upon it feel 
neither the extremes of cold nor 
heat. Baby’s first cereal. Has all 
‘the elements that give strength to 
1e athlete and health to his ad- 
lirers. Supplies the waste of old 
ze. Brain and muscle food, 

iefly gluten and phosphates. The 

st doctor. Can be molded and 

‘rved ice cold at luncheon— 
wholesome, refreshing and satis- 

ing,.and does not heat the blood. 
‘cores of dainty dishes can be 
nade of it—good for breakfast, 








The AB C Paper 


MERIDEN 
CONNECTICUT 


The Record 


. No other paper here 
so guarantees its 
advertisers. 


(ta No other paper 
here actually has 
much more than 
HALF the paid cir- 
culation of THE 
RECORD. 














Newspaper Half-tones 


The making of half-tones 
suitable for printing in coun- 
try newspapers from matts 
or stereos requires special 
knowledge and equipment. 


We have a department fit- 
ted just for that character 
of work, and our growing 
clientele in this particular 
line has been worth the 
effort expended in research 
work on our part 


Lenz Photo-Engraving Co. 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
Eighth Ave. and 34th St. New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Greeley 6761-2 
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BLUE-JAY AND ITS TROUBLES 


“Simultaneously the improved plasters were released, 


and new price-lists sent to the trade. 


Figuratively, 


there was nothing further to do but settle back and 
watch the consumer respond to the advertising and the 


new product. 


“But if ever a storm broke suddenly, it broke then 
for Bauer & Black. From Augusta to San Antonio a 
chorus of resentment came from the trade.’—From an 
article in Printers’ INK January 4th, 1917. 


Make Your Trial Campaign In 


NEW ENGLAND 


An advertising campaign is like a play; you never can tell until 


the audience has passed on it. 


The critic may praise it, yet it may 


fail, and the critic may condemn it, and it may become a howling 


success. 


“Safety first” is a good slogan—and a trial in New Eng- 


land will tell what the audience thinks of it. 


Take your proposition and try it on the 7,000,000 people of New 
England. Their judgment will be that of the 100,000,000. 


This is the logical place to start, easy to cover by a sales force, 
receptive dealers, people well-to-do. 


These fifteen daily newspapers in fifteen typical New England 


cities will prove your proposition. 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,414 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation 9,000 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 5,386 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 


- Daily Circulation 9,534 


Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 


AUGUSTA, ME., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 10,068 net paid 
Population 13,211, with suburbs 75,000 


PORTLAND, ME., RAERESS 
Daily Circulation 21, 247 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 9,892 "A. ee 
Population 22,000, ‘with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N.H. — YNION_ and 
Daily Circulation 25, 000 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,192 

Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 


Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with wrocae ts pete 000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. i a 
Daily Circulation 20, 949 net paid 
Population 109,000, with eden 120,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18, 732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 30,444 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS., GALE TTE 
Daily Circulation §; 721 net paid A. B. C 
Population 38,000, ‘with suburbs 53,000 


BRIDGEPORT,CT. #98hd84u 
Daily Circulation 32,219. 

Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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better for lunch, best for dinner. 
A delicious dessert, easily digest- 
ed. Splendid food for picnics.” 

You see, the whole range of 
life was pretty well covered in 
these reasons, and they. were ham- 
mered upon the hard skull of the 
public without getting very deep 
into the composite cranium. Then 
the Cream of Wheat bark 
changed its course and tacked 
away on its journey into the land 
of human emotions. Presto! 

And yet, after all, the line that 
divides this queer human element 
from the unsentimental reason 
why is intangible and hard to find 
in many instances. Thus I have 
just cited a plain-reason as ad- 
vanced by the Cream of Wheat 
Company many years ago: “All 
the elements required for growing 
children.” A Jong time afterward 
we find the same reason why in 
one of Brewer’s exquisite paint- 
ings, which shows Rastus weigh- 
ing a baby and saying to the 
proud young mother: 

‘Dat Cream of Wheat done 
shore make him grow, Missy!” 

The argument is the same, but 
the vehicles are widely different 

Is there anything of practical 
value to the general advertiser to 
be dug out of this studv of Em- 
ery Mapes and his Cream of 
Wheat? Perhaps not anything 
that you can take bodily and 
transfer to your own advertising 
practice, but it seems to me that 
the vital flavoring of this Cream 
of Wheat advertising: can be 
adapted oftentimes in a hundred 
ways. It seems to show us that 
the people who- read advertise- 
ments are real human beings, re- 
sponsive to the humanizing touch. 
Reasons and arguments are com- 
monly overdone, without any com- 
pensating appeal to deeper in- 
stincts. Take the former reason- 
why advertising of Cream of 
Wheat. “All the elements required 
or growing children. Children 
who feed upon it feel neither the 
extremes of heat nor cold. 
strength to the athlete. Fine for 
ienics.” 

Evidently Mr. Mapes himself 
ebelled at this grotesque copy. 
le needed a more subtle route, 
nd found it, 





PORTLAND 
the aed center 
the financial center 


the shopping center 
the society center 


of 
MAINE 


EVENING EXPRESS 


is the only afternoon paper in Portland. 
It is a high grade newspaper of 21,247 
net paid circulation. 


Advertisers find it b 
advertising medium in 


far the best 
ortland. 


Largest circulation of any Maine 


Daily. 


Such a city and such a paper are 


_ ideal for trial campaigns. 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———Chicago——_New York 





The Lake Torpedo Boat 
Co. of Bridgeport, Ct., has 
closed contracts with the 
U. S. Government for the 
building of seven subma- 
rines to cost over Five 
Million Dollars—and more 
orders are expected during 
the coming year. 


Thus another link is 
forged in the chain of 
Bridgeport’s prosperity! 


Post a Telegram 


Connecticut’s Largest Circulation ! 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston——Chicago——_New York 
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Back in the days 


when muck-rak- 
Type of ing was more in 


“Oil Lobby” ¢ashion than it is 


now, many tears were shed over 
the “control” of legislatures by 
big business. We heard a great 
deal about “railroad lobbies,” “gas 
lobbies,” and so on, each exer- 
cising its sway under a deep pall 
of secrecy. No doubt many of the 
allegations were true, but also 
many of them were founded upon 
nothing more than idle gossip. It 
was impossible to disprove them, 
however, for the policy of secrecy 
lent plausibility to almost any fly- 
ing rumor. Printers’ InK long 
ago pointed out that the remedy 
lay in full and open publicity, 
and it is a pleasure to record from 
time to time how that policy is 
gaining ground. 

The Texas Company, for ex- 
ample, is asking the legislature of 
the State of Texas to pass a bill 
which will enable oil companies to 
lease or purchase land upon which 
oil wells are located. Under the 


‘The New 
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present law, that power is for- 
bidden to Texas corporations, and 
the Texas Company can become 
a prospector for and a producer 
of crude oil only by reorganizing 
and taking out a charter in some 
other State. A bill was intro- 
duced at the last session of the 
legislature, but failed of passage, 
and the company is making an- 
other attempt to secure the right 
to produce its own raw material. 

What a chance for an “oil 
lobby” of the old, malodorous va- 
riety! But instead we see in the 
Texas newspapers a full-page ad- 
vertisement, signed by the com- 
pany, and addressed “To the Peo- 
ple of Texas and their Legisla- 
tors Elect.” “This is a paid ad- 
vertisement,” says the text, “in- 
tended to give reasons why the 
present law,of Texas should be 
amended so as to allow Texas 
corporations, like those of other 
States, to pursue all of the sev- 
eral branches of this business.” 
As to the merits of the question 
at issue, Printers’ INK does not 
pretend to have any expert knowl- 
edge; but as to the methods em- 
ployed to get a decision on the 
merits there should be only one 
opinion. They are the best there 
are. 


Breaking the How best to deal 


Cancellation with the evil of 
Habit cancelled orders 
is a problem 
which is occupying the attention 
of manufacturers in many differ- 
ent fields. Few trades are entire- 
ly free from it, while in some 
lines—particularly textiles—manu- 
facturers are obliged to figure on 
offsetting an uncertain volume of 
cancellations by overselling their 
production. The placing of an or- 
der for goods is not regarded as 
an obligation upon the buyer to 
accept the goods, though it is an 
obligation upon the seller to pro- 
duce them. And the evil grows 
the longer it is tolerated. Over- 
selling leads to reckless buying; 
reckless buying means more can- 
cellations to be offset by added 
pressure upon the selling end. 
The vicious circle is complete. 
It is obviously no simple matter 
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1) put a stop to it. It will require 
concerted action on the part of a 
sirong group of concerns, who 
will determine exactly under what 

iditions cancellations will be 


accepted, and will refuse to accept 
em otherwise, even at a loss of 
business. 
and a high determination, 
hose concerns who choose to con- 


It will require courage, 
for 


tinue under the old system will 
flourish like the proverbial bay- 
tree as long as values continue to 
ise, or remain stationary. But 
when the inevitable reaction 
comes, and the market is no long- 
er hungry for goods, the concern 
which is heavily oversold (sub- 
ject to cancellation) will be in no 
enviable position. 

As a matter of fact, we believe 
that right now. is the best time 
which could be chosen to take ac- 
tion against the cancellation evil. 
Values are still rising, the market 
is demanding goods, in many lines 
there is an actual shortage. The 
great demand for goods has given 
manufacturers a chance to put 
over “no cancellation” orders, such 
as they may not enjoy again in a 
decade. If they wait until values 
begin to fall, and demand slack- 
ens, so that it is necessary to offer 
concessions in order to make 
sales, the chance may be gone. 
Right now is the best time in the 
world to break the cancellation 
habit, and establish the principle 
that an order imposes an obliga- 
tion upon the buyer no less than 
upon the seller. 


A High Ex- 
ample of 


We are quite ac- 
eunones ~ the 
* idea that adver- 

Faith in tising is more 
Advertising highly developed 
in the United States than else- 
where. We are prone to assure 
ourselves that American business 
men have a stronger faith in ad- 


vertising, a clearer understanding’ 


of its powers, and a higher effi- 
ciency in its use than is possessed 
abroad. We have been told so, 
often enough, by advertising men 
from other countries, so our belief 


is not attributable solely to ego-. 


how- 
has been setting 
of advertising 


tisr. Since the war began, 
ever. England 


son: examples 
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which are not easily duplicated. 

We have referred many times 
to the British Government’s ad- 
vertising for soldiers and for sub- 
scriptions to the war loans—an 
unprecedented and extremely 
profitable use of advertising on a 
tremendous scale. We have noted 
many instances of British con- 
cerns which have made far- 
sighted investments in advertising 
to protect their good will under 
adverse circumstances. And now 
comes the British automobile in- 
dustry with an example of faith 
in advertising which puts to the 
blush some of our American ad- 
vertisers who are “oversold”— 
and cancel ‘their advertising or- 
ders in consequence. 

If it takes a high degree of 
faith in advertising to advertise 
when the factory is oversold, what 
about the faith which continues to 
advertise when it is practically 
impossible to sell any goods at 
all? That is just about the con- . 
dition of the British automobile 
industry. In the first place, every 
available automobile factory which 
is not making cars for the army is 
making war munitions. There is 
an embargo upon the importation 
of pleasure cars from other coun- 
tries. Private owners of automo- 
biles are under an allowance of 
six gallons of gasoline per month. 
Sir Hedley Le Bas, the official ad- 
vertising manager for the Govern- 
ment, is placarding the country 
with such warnings as: “You are 
helping the Germans when you 
use a motorcar for pleasure.” 
According to a special investiga- 
tor sent by Automobile Topics, the 
retail trade is absolutely paralyzed. 
It is not only impossible to get 
cars, but to sell those cars which 
are already on hand. Yet, in spite 
of such discouraging circum- 
stances, the British newspapers 
and magazines continue to carry 
automobile advertising. 

The investigator above referred 
to specifically mentions Willys- 
Overland, Limited, Daimler, and 
Wolseley as advertising for “aft- 
er-war” business. Dunlop and 
Michelin tires are featured al- 
most. as prominently as_ ever. 
“The day is steadily drawing 
nearer when we shall resume the 
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production of motor carriages for 
private owners,” says a piece of 
Daimler copy, and when that day 
comes the company expects to oc- 
cupy the same high place in the 
public mind which it had before 
the war began. It is using adver- 
tising as the best possible insur- 
ance against public forgetfulness. 

The British automobile industry 
is setting a high standard of faith 
in advertising, and understanding 
of its true functions. American 
advertisers cannot afford to be 
too complacent over their “leader- 
ship” in the face of such exam- 
ples as these. 


The Chicago The failure on 
Board of ‘he part of the 


public to distin- 
Trade and guish between 


the Public speculation and 
gambling, coupled with a natural 
discontent at prevailing food 
prices, has aggravated what J. C. 
F. Merrill, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, refers to in 
a public statement, as an “unbri- 
died denunciation” of this institu- 
tion. The idea seems to be gain- 
ing headway that the Board of 
Trade is really a tax on the price 
of bread, and is after all nothing 
more or less than a gigantic li- 
censed gambling place. 

Without attempting to decide 
the question whether the Board 
of Trade is an asset or a liability 
to the nation, it seems to us that 
if, as the Board of Trade claims, 
it is indispensable and is in fact 
an economically sound institution, 
it can easily win public support 
by taking the public into its con- 
fidence. By a consistent use of 
paid space, it can so clearly and 
absolutely define its position and 
its relation to the public that such 
miscomprehensions as are abroad 
will soon be stamped out, and in 
their stead will appear a host of 
friends and defenders. 

The Board of Trade is already 
an advertiser on a small scale. 
Very recently the Chicago papers 
carried a signed statement by its 
secretary, which was frankly an 
elaborate brief in its own defense. 
But in our opinion the task con- 
fronting the Board of Trade calls 
for big-scale operations. It ts a 


matter which must be done thor- 
oughly or not at all. Ample 
funds are available, in fact any 
one of several members could we! 
afford to finance the whole cam- 
paign if in return it would secure 
his seat from possible governmen: 
meddling, and insure it against 
public denunciation. 

If the members of the Board of 
Trade require concrete evidence 
as to the possible results of such 
a campaign, they do not have to 
search far. Printers’ INK has 
published any number of accounts 
of good-will campaigns which 
have succeeded in a big way. Or 
if the directors will but turn the 
page of the newspaper which car- 
ried the annual statement of their 
own secretary, they will find an 
announcement by the Chicago 
Surface Lines to the effect that 
“Our biggest gain during. 1916 
has been a better understanding 
between the public and the Sur- 
face Lines. This is a result of 
our policy of discussing with the 
public the transportation problems 
we are having to solve.” 

In this campaign which ran 
through the year, the public was 
asked to commend as well as con- 
demn. “As the year progressed,” 
continued the advertisement, “the 
public became more familiar with 


“our transportation problems, and 


our correspondents became more 
practical in their suggestions. 
Hundreds of letters of commenda- 
tion relative to acts of courtesy 
and kindnesses® on the part of 
employees were réceived.”  In- 
deed, the Chicago Surface Lines 
think so well of its. “public-be- 
pleased” policy that the campaign 
will be continued this year—the 
ad states in the concluding para- 
graph. 

It seems to us that there is a 
close parallel between the situa- 
tion of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and that of the Chicago 
Surface Lines, at least, so far as’ 
their being beset by critics is con- 
cerned. If straight-from-the-shoul- 
der paid advertising can turn 
criticism into praise for one ‘pub- 
lic service corporation, equally ef- 
fective campaigning should be 
able to do all that for the Board 
of Trade, and more. 
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New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung’s Notable 
Achievement 


Leads its nearest contemporary by 
more than 41,400 lines of advertising 


The Staats-Zeitung on Sunday, January 
7th, issued a 68-page newspaper containing 
54,900 lines of paid advertising. 


It led the Second German-language news- 
_paper by 41,400 lines of advertising and the 
Third by 42,300 lines. It exceeded the 
COMBINED lineage of these two. other . 
newspapers by 28,800 lines. 


It is interesting to note that this issue of 
the Staats-Zeitung contained 18,000 lines 
of automobile advertising and 15,000 lines of 
financial advertising. The automobile and 
financial advertisers use the Staats-Zeitung 
to the exclusion of other foreign-language 
newspapers of New York. There are also 
a large number of other advertisers that do 
likewise. 

Is this not convincing of the position of 
prominence held by the Staats-Zeitung in 
the foreign-language press of New York? 
Having maintained this relative position to 
the other foreign-language newspapers for 
years conclusively proves the supremacy of 
the New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung. 


It can open the doors to the German- 
American trade for you. 
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1 Want a Position 


where I can feel permanently lo- 
cated and here is what I have to 
offer : 

Determination to always grow 
bigger than my job. 

Analytical ability to plan and 
execute a campaign in national 
magazines, trade papers, news- 
papers, street cars, billboards, or 
direct by mail. 

Experience in advertising to the 
retail trade as well as to consum- 
ers, editing house-organs both to 
the trade and to salesmen, con- 
ducting a Dealers’ Service Bureau 
and making field investigations. 

A working knowledge of print- 
ing, lithographing, art work and 
engraving, and how to buy to my 
employer’s best interests. 

A few ideas of my own and the 
courage of my convictions. 

Over four years’ experience with 
one of the largest advertisers in the 
country before taking the position 
I now hold as Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Manager for a 
manufacturer doing an __ interna- 
tional business. 

I am 25 years old and married, 
and can refer you to men you 
know. 

If you think we can get together, 
address. 


A. W., Box 212, Care of Printers’ Ink 














Ready When 
Wanted 


Half the worth of any in- 
formation is in its imme- 
diate accessibility. Your 
copies of Printers’ Ink 
will always be ready for 
service if they are kept in 
Printers’ Ink binders. 


65 cents each— 
Parcel Post Charges Paid 


The price represents the 
actual cost .of manufac- 
turing and shipping. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO. 
185 Madison Ave., New York 





INK 


Uncle Sam to 
Conduct an Advertising 
Probe Abroad 


Signs That a Co-operative Cam- 
paign by a Number of Firms 
May Be Chaperoned by the D-- 
partment of Commerce—May 
Appoint Advertising Man ‘o 
Make First-Hand Investigation 


Special Washington Correspondence 

7 is a position for an 

advertising man and a prom- 
ise of authentic new information 
for advertisers in the latest project 
of the United States Government. 
Uncle’ Sam is to undertake an in- 
vestigation of advertising and the 
subject may be said to be virgin 
soil for the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, which is 
to undertake the job. Pretty 
nearly everything else connected 
with ways and means for the de- 
velopment of American trade, this 
professional inquisitor has poked 
into for the benefit of big and lit- 
tle business, but until now the ad- 
vertising factor has been neg- 
lected, if we except a list of ad- 
vertising mediums in foreign 
countries that the Commerce in- 
stitution issued a couple of years 
ago. 

Aside from all the above—and 
this may be to many of our read- 
ers the more interesting end of 
the dual proposal—there is every 
likelihood that Uncle Sam will 
shortly be looking around for an 
advertising agency that would be 
willing to undertake a great co- 
operative advertising campaign in 
the foreign field. This joint 
campaign would be in behalf of 
a large number of American man- 
ufacturers in diverse lines, but it 
would be under the auspices of 
the Department of Commerce. In 
fact, it would be semi-govern- 
mental in character.. As well ad- 
mit; though, that at this writing 
this is merely a plan that is “in 
work.” Maybe any announce- 
ment whatever is a bit premature, 
but there is a temptation to risk 
it because of a certain connection 
between the two projects. 
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‘eparate and distinct though 
se enterprises be, the two have 
ething in common, from the 
that Central and South Amer- 
is the field of action in con- 
plation in each instance. The 
ritory embraces, of course, our 
foreign markets, or at least 
markets which are just now 
erally regarded as most sus- 
itible of profitable cultivation 
advertising. It likewise con- 
iiutes that quarter of the globe 
om which complaints of Amer- 
ican advertising on the part of 
-sident merchants, importers, etc., 
have been most numerous. 


WOULD STUDY EXPORT ADVERTISING 


Practical advertising men in the 
United States would probably be 
surprised were they to learn of 
the number and variety of the 
criticisms of American advertising 
that have lately come to the Bu- 
reau of Commerce from Latin 
America. ._In some instances the 
complainants have been, as has 
been, said, individuals and firms 
who are acting as sales agents for 
American manufacturers. In other 
instances the kicks have come 
from one or another of the spe- 
cial commercial agents who are 
now traveling in South America, 
investigating for our Government 
the markets for one or another 
line of American goods, as, for 
example, hardware. All told, 
there has been an anvil chorus of 
some volume to the effect that 
what is perfectly good advertising 
in the United States is not equally 
good in “the other Americas.” 

Perhaps it is superfluous to 
particularize, especially inasmuch 
as the Government proposes to do 
it in minutest detail a little later, 
but a typical criticism has been to 
the effect that American manu- 
facturers do not use pictures in 
advertising as extensively as they 
should to appeal to the Latins. 
Similarly conspicuous is the com- 
plaint that many American manu- 
faciurers fail to grasp the tremen- 
dous significance of trade-marks 
in !atin America—the fact that 
to she Latin mind a familiar 
trad’-mark stands not merely for 
the origin of the goods, but for 








We ask only an 


opportunity to 


demonstrate our 
ability to increase 
the selling value 
of your present 
expenditure for 


printed matter. 


ARROW PRESS, INc 
“Salesmanshif in Print” 
320 W. 39th St., NEW YORK 
Telephones: Greeley, 329, 330, 331 




















I Know— 


A $3,500.00 Advertising . 
and Sales Manager. 


I recommend him. 
There is a good reason for his wishing to 
give up his present position. 
He knows how to make a company’s 
advertising pay. He’s an account- 
ant (besides being an experienced 
advertising man)—that’s probably 
why he makes it actually pay. 
He is cheerful and always on the job. 
He’s companionable and knows how to 
interest salesmen in the advertising de- 
partment. That’s another reason why he 
can turn advertising expense into sales. 
His work has been the subject of several 
articles and editorials in Printers’ Ink. 
Do you want to meet him? I recommend 
him highly—a thing I do very seldom 
—and only when I am sure of my man. 
Write me and I will put you in touch 
with him. 
He is young but has had five years’ 
practical experience with two very big 


corporations. Hy 
Philip Kobbeé 
President, Philip Kobbe Co., Inc. 


Advertising 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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EGBERT G. JACOBSON 


11 East 43RD St., New York City 


Designer of Type Layouts 
Monographs, Catalogues and Books 


Fine editions designed and privately printed 


Adv. Agency 
Wanted 


We desire to purchase an advertis- 
ing agency having clients in or near 
New York City who are using maga- 
zines or newspapers. State volume of 
business handling, and selling price. 
““CASH,”’ Box 214, Printers’ Ink 














“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 


PAPER CLIPS 


The Clip That Grips. Send for 
aed ——_. bo os grip, 
packing, Cc. wi any 
Pat. Applied other clip. You will order the 
*° “CLIMAX.” Note these prices: 
F. 0. B. BUFFALO 

Packed Packed 
10,000 to the box 1,000 to the hox 
per 1,000 per 1,00 


500,000.... 10¢ 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 
457 Washington Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 











P I t : 
Typography that will make 
your advertising attractive. 


SERVICE that will help 
tell your story convincingly. 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 





Eighth Ave., 33d to 34th St., New York City 
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the very form of the goods, if we 
may thus differentiate. 

In any event, the Government 
proposes to‘ascertain the exact 
truth of the charges that Amer- 
ican advertisers are wide of the 
mark in their shots at Latin 
America. At least that is the pro- 
posal if funds can be found for 
the work. It is figured that only 
about $6,500 would be required 
for this work, but readers of the 
newspapers may have noted that 
Bureau of Commerce appropria- 
tions were cut to the bone this 
year, and consequently it is re- 
quiring a little planning to work 
in the advertising project—a 
project, by the way, that will en- 
compass all classes of advertising 
mediums in Latin America (not 
forgetting the periodicals pub- 
lished in the United States for 
circulation in Central and South 
America), which it is hoped can 
be completed within ten months or 
a year. 


TO INVESTIGATE ADVERTISING CONDI- 
TIONS ABROAD 


As matters now stand, it is the 
plan to call, early this spring, for 
the services of an advertising 
“expert,” whatever that may mean 
in this case. He will have to 
prove it by means of a competi- 
tive examination, and he will, if 
the programme holds, start to 
work soon after July Ist at a com- 
pensation of $10 per day and ex- 
penses. Ability to speak Spanish 
this advertising man must have, 
and a like familiarity with Portu- 
guese would be accounted a strong 
point in his favor. The traveling 
investigator will have, in each 
country visited, the co-operation 
of the United States consular of- 
ficers and the Government’s com- 
mercial attachés and commercial 
agents, but the scheme contem- 
plates no mere filling out of ques- 
tionnaires, but a “brass tacks,” 
first-hand investigation. 

The dream lately conjured at 
the Bureau of Commerce of a 
great co-operative advertising 
scheme, whereby a group of prom- 
inent American advertisers would 
join hands for Latin-American 
exploitation, is not, in any sense, 
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» sequel of the Webb bill in Con- 
cress designed to permit combi- 
nations for the establishment of 
joint selling agencies abroad. 
\Vhat the Webb bill authorizes 
tiat has previously been prohib- 
iied is a combination of manufac- 
turers or producers in the same 
line. No such special permission 

needed for the co-operative ad- 
\ertising scheme because the sign- 

s of this particular advertising 
“round robin” would presumably 
be, for the most part, manufac- 

irers in diverse lines. 

It is the idea at the Bureau of 
Commerce that although that in- 
stitution will make the first move 
in the matter, and will assure to 
participants the integrity of. the 
enterprise and-all that, the actual 
execution of the plans (under the 
supervision of the Federal off- 
cials) would be turned over to an 
advertising agency. The official 
who told a_ representative of 
Printers’ Ink what was hatching 
even mentioned a_ well-known 
agency, but this mention was 
merely to indicate, by example, 
the resources and the energy de- 
sirable in the agency that would 
gain Governmental sanction as its 
proxy. It is the feeling at the 
Department, of course, that the 
year 1917 should afford an espe 
cially opportune time for launch- 
ing such a co-operative advertis- 
ing movement, not merely because 
of the opportunities of the Latin- 
American market, but more imme- 
diately because of the up-to-date 
information as to the machinery 
of Latin-American advertising 
that should become available 
through the above-mentioned in- 
vestigation. 


New Chicago Agency 


_C. W. Spofford, F. McElwain and 
Franklin Butler, formerly of the Dry 


Goods Reporter, have organized the 
Spofford, McElwain & Butler Company, 
oi Chicago. The company will special- 
ize in the advertising of household uten- 
sils and toys. 


The Wallace System of Physical 
Training of Chicago is using page space 
in local newspapefs to advertise its 
course to business men. A feature of 
the advertising is the listing of names 
0! prominent patrons as testimonials. 








Mr. Publisher: 


Have you an opening in your 
advertising or editorial depart- 
ment for a young college man 
with the following record: 


Four years on the repor-, 
torial staff of several well 
known Southern news- 
papers. 

One year in the advertis- 
ing department of a lead- 
ing metropolitan daily. 

Five years as copy-writer 
and correspondent for a 
large New York wholesale 
house. 

The last mentioned position I now 
hold, but the field is limited and I 
want’a connection that offers larger 
possibilities. I would also consider a 
moderate investment in a promising 
enterprise. 

Address ‘‘F. L.,’”’ 
Box 210, care of Printers’ Ink 











A NEW ADVER- 
TISING FIELD 


Advertising men oneiie of 
doing business with National 
and al advertisers are of- 
fered state or territorial rights 
for the Automatic Motion Pic- 
ture Advertising Machine. The 
device is to be leased not sold. 


This sales aid has been adver- 
tised in PRINTERS’ INK, and 
we have a great many leads 
from some of the biggest con- 
cerns in the country. 


Men with ability may acquire 
exclusive territory now. 


Thousands have been irivested 
to perfect this machine before 
putting it on the market. 
It has been proved that there 
is a fennel for this device 
which automatically projects 
motion pictures working in 
daylight, and using a stan- 
dard reel. 

We are ready 

now. Are you? 


AUTOMATIC MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINE CORPORATION 
220 West 42nd St. New York 























Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


sc RITE your own money- 
back guarantee,” says the 
Buckeye Incubator Company, of 
Springfield, Ohio. It has been ad- 
vertising such an offer for a long 
time, and the Schoolmaster thought 
that here was a fine opportunity 
to get hold of some unusual guar- 
antees which would at least make 
interesting reading. But appar- 
ently the poultry raising public is 
pretty reasonable in its demands. 
George Cugley, president of the 
company, replied to the School- 
master’s request as follows: 

“I am sorry that I am not in 
a position to send you some un- 
usual guarantees, such as one 
might be inclined to think would 
follow an offer such as we make, 
but the fact of. the matter is that 
we have not yet had a single in- 
stance of a guarantee coming into 
our office which could be consid- 
ered in any way unreasonable. 

“T have made inquiry regarding 
the guarantees that have been sent 
to us on our money-back offer, 
and can. find nobody in our office 
who has any recollection of having 
seen a single guarantee that he 
would consider unreasonable. 


“Last season we sold approxi- 
mately 10,000 of our Standard 
Colony Brooders and out of that 
entire number we had just three 
returned. Within a very short 
time one of those three people re- 
ordered and explained that his 
failure to procure satisfactory re- 
sults from the one he returned 
had been due to his own igno- 
rance—as a neighbor of his was 
operating one of them with the 
most. wonderful results and had 
told him where he had failed to 
use ordinary good judgment. The 
other two that came back were 
returned by people who were un- 
able to procure satisfactory fuel. 

“So far as the consum is con- 
cerned, I feel that you have 
already anticipated what I tell you 
because we have found the public 


most fair on questions of - 


kind. As a matter of fact, there 
have been very few people, indeed, 
who have even taken the trouble 
to write their own guarantee, and 
when they have, it has usually 
been a very short document that 
was not nearly so broad as the 
guarantee we publish. 

“Our own guarantee states that 
the brooder must do everything 
that any other brooder will do and 
do it better, or we take it back 
and refund the money. As a 
whole, the public seems to be will- 
ing to accept our statements and 
buy the brooder on our offer to 
refund their money within thirty 
days if they do not find the 
brooder to be satisfactory from 
every standpoint.” 

* * * 

Mr. Cugley’s experience could 
be duplicated by scores of other 
concerns who have found a 
guarantee of “satisfaction or your 
money back” a highly profitable 
sales policy. But it isn’t safe to 
base a sweeping generalization 
upon it, and declare that, since so 
many concerns have made con- 
spicuous successes with blanket 
guarantees, every concern ought 
to adopt the same policy. Some 
of the Schoolmaster’s good friends 
are preaching that doctrine, and 
are imbued with the idea that the 
concern which does not thus guar- 
antee its goods is ’way behind the 
times. The doctrine of caveat 
emptor having been buried with 
appropriate ceremonies, they in- 
sist upon erecting another tyrant 
in its place in the form of caveat 
vendor. Every seller of mer- 
chandise, they say, ought to take 
full responsibility for the buyer’s 
satisfaction, and let him have his 
money back if for any reason the 
goods do not come up to expecta- 
tions. Some even go so far as 
to assett that the blanket guaran- 
tee of satisfaction is a moral obli- 
gation, and that the dealer or the 
manufacturer who does not sup- 
ply such a guarantee is failing in 
his duty to the public. 
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Now that is a notion with which 
the Schoolmaster is inclined em- 
phatically to disagree.. In his 
opinion, the only guarantee which 
any seller is “morally obliged”: to 
supply is the guarantee that the 
goods are in every respect as rep- 
resented. If the seller chooses to 
go farther and guarantee that the 
buyer will be satisfied with the 
goods, it is a work of supereroga- 
tion, as the theologians daintily 
express it. The seller has done 


his duty when he truthfully repre-. 


sents his goods for what they are, 
and he cannot justly be charged 
with responsibility for the mental 
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well and good.’ Many concerns do 
assume it. But it is a matter of 
choice, not of obligation. 

* * * 


As a matter of fact, there are 
a large number of products to 
which such a guarantee could not, 
in fairness, be applied. A publi- 
cation, for example, could hardly 
be expected to guarantee that any 
advertiser who was not “satisfied” 
with his purchase of space could 
have his money back. The piano 
dealer is under no obligation to 
buy back his customer’s Steinway, 
if after six months she decides 


that she likes the tone of a Chick- 


state of the buyer. If he wants 
ering better. The automobile 


to assume that responsibility, all 


There Surely Must Be— 


a reason why more than 12,000 sensible alert, sober-thinking heads of 
business houses have parted with good money in order that they may 
regularly read Goop HeattH. If you wish to find out why this is, I will 
help you to the extent of sending a FREE sample copy of the magazine. 
Just your name and address on a post card and the offer good to any 
up-and-about reader of “Printers’ Ink.” 


GOoop HEALTH 








1801 W. Main Street 


Advertising 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Manager 








Assistant Advertising Manager 
WANTED 


A man with two or three years advertising experience—who 
understands lay-outs, printing and general detail work. One 
familiar with trade paper and dealer advertising preferred. 
‘ An unusually good opportunity for a man capable of rapid 
development and advancement. 
Give full particulars as to experience, age and salary expected. 
F. G., Box 211, care Printers’ Ink 








GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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a= Jump at This 
Sean Get our booklet, 
“Successful Ad- 
vertising Ideas.’’ 
Specialists in re- 
producing Trade 
Marks in Papier 
Mache for Win- 
dow Displays. 


The Old King Cole Papier Mache Co., Canton, Ohio 








LincolnFreie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
ACireastioe” 133,992 
Our biggest ciennbation is in the States 
of Iowa, Minnesota, Nebras- 


isconsin 
ka, Illinois, etc., in the order named. 
All subscriptions - paid in advance. 





Flat rate, 
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Mats & Stereos 

OF THE BETTER GRADE 

QUICK SERVICE 
J.T. BUNTIN 


INC. 


209-219 W 38rit STREET 
NEW YORK 











a— ri 


“‘Printers to the discerning advertiser” 


Quality 
BARR & HAYFIELD, Inc. 


Quality Printing 


157-159 William Street, New York City 
Telephone Beekman 2311 


“‘Send us your next folder or booklet’’ 


a Door-rn 





Send for full particulars and catalogue 
McCOURT cy he gad co. 


HB. Pres. 
53 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 





dealer cannot assume _ responsi- 
bility for all the abuse a careless 
driver may heap upon his car. 
Those things are obvious enough, 
of course, but where are you go- 
ing to draw the line? Here is a 
mail-order seed house which guar- 
antees its seeds—satisfaction or 
your money back, no matter how 
you treated them. Here is another 
mail-order seed house, which does 
not guarantee its seeds at all, ex- 
cept that they are true to descrip- 
tion. The buyer gets exactly what 
he orders, But if he plants them in 
brickdust and forgets to water 
them for a month, that is his 
funeral. You may say, if you 
like, that one policy is better busi- 
ness than the other, because in the 
long run it is likely to promote 
more good will and more profit. 
But the Schoolmaster cannot see 
where any moral obligation enters 
into it. 
* * x 

And while we are talking about 
duties and obligations, how about 
those of the buyer? When a sale 
is made the responsibility does not 
rest wholly upon the shoulders of 
the seller, not by a jugful. It is 
up to the buyer to make a proper 
selection of goods for his purpose, 
or to give the seller enough infor- 
mation so that the latter can select 
for him. The seller cannot know 
what is in the buyer’s mind, and 
it is unjust to expect him to be 
responsible for the buyer’s mis- 
takes unless he shares in them. 
Careless buying is a big problem, 
very intimately connected with the 
evil of canceled orders and re- 
turned goods which we are hearing 
so much about. And the School- 
master more than ‘half suspects 
that the widespread featuring of 
guarantees, and the holding out 
of the blanket guarantee as a uni- 
versal obligation, has something to 
do with the spread of careless 
buying. 

* *k x 

“Smoky Fireplaces Made to 
Draw.” Try your hand and see 
if you can beat those five words 
as a catch-phrase for getting the 
attention of folks afflicted with 
fireplaces that insist on sending 
the smoke the wrong way. 
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Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date’ of issue. 


Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 

















ADVERTISING AGENCY SERVICE 


COLLECTIONS 





HOUSE ORGAN HEADQUARTERS 
Business Men’s Advertising Service, 
Inc., 37-39 East 28th St., New York. 


RESULT$ everywhere. Send your 
slow accounts here for collection. Of- 
fices of Benjamin A. Javitz, N. Y. City. 














ADVERTISING FILMS 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 





Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 
by the . S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 


High grade librarians, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel., Cort. 4968. 











BACK NUMBERS 


PRINTERS’ Also N. Y, City papers. 
INK-*‘OLD” Schworm-Mandel; 450—4th Av. 
P. 1. Issues of March 7th and July 18th, 1894. 











BALLOONS 





Ask AMERICAN BALLOON CO., 38 
E. 23rd St., N. Y., for samples of these 
wonderful trade magnets—the missing 
link between general publicity and _con- 
sumer demand. COST IS TRIFLING. 








BILLPOSTING 


: ¢ a Sheet Posts R.1. 


Standish-Barnes Co 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PARTNER WANTED—In small but 
healthy Canadian advertising agency. 
Must have capital of $1,500. Write in 
conan to Box 608, care Printers’ 
NK. 





TEN MILLION NEGRO-AMERICAN{ 
Kepresent an “undeveloped volume” for 
advertisers. Young man of proven ad- 
vertising ability has proposition for 
some interested advertiser or agency. 
Address Box 612. : 


TRADE MAGAZINE WANTED 
To purchase a trade publication. Not 
a highly successful one but well estab: 
lished and good future which, for lack 
of capital or other conditions, has not 
been developed in its field. Will pay 
equitable price. Box 609. 








HELP WANTED 





Special Edition Advertising Solicitor, 
steady employment, must be big pro- 
ducer, leave liquor alone, and Tecate 
big calls, on big propositions. Man- 
agership later. Address Box 619. 





SALESMAN FOR _ FIRST-CLASS 
COLOR-PHOTO ENGRAVING AND 
color printing. concern. State full 
pereenmrs. Box 627, care Printers’ 
nk. 





Good opening in Western city for ex- 
perienced slide man, capable of making 
cards and layouts. xperience with 
animated advertising counted in favor 
of applicant. Want man at once. State 
salary wanted. Give full details in first 
letter. Submit samples. Box 610. 





We want a young man, 19 to 21, in our 
forwarding department. He must be 
thoroughly familiar with all details of 
engraving, electrotyping, etc., and have 
the ability to learn quickly. To such 
a young man one of the largest 
agencies in the East offers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity. Box. 618, care 
Printers’ INK. 





COPY MAN WANTED BY NEW 
YORK ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Must be an original, clear thinker with 
ability to write advertisements that are 
stronger, more forceful and more orig- 
inal than 95% of the advertisements 
current in publications today. No me- 
diocre “has-been” or ‘‘would-like-to-be” 
will be considered. Moderate salary to 
begin with, with an opportunity to be- 
come a member of the corporation, and 
a bonus paid on new ideas that de- 
velop new accounts. Answer at once 
in confidence. Box 606, care PrinTERs’ 

NK. 
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Young technical graduate wanted by a 
steam turbine company to assist in gen- 
eral sales office work including pub- 
licity work. Preference will be given to 
a man having had experience in bul- 
Ietin and copy work; salary about 
$125.00 per month; location New Eng- 
land. Box 601, care Printers’ INK. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 
OPPORTUNITY 

If you can sell printing on a square 
basis at a fair profit and your personal 
habits are correct, there is a wonder- 
ful opportunity to grow with a progres- 
sive concern on a business basis. No 
dreamers will be considered, only those 
who are now producing. 

Send in your first letter all particu- 
lars, which will be considered in strict 
confidence. A man who can sell 
$100,000 or over. Address, Box 602, 
care Printers’ Ink. 








Mechanical Engineer 
with Sales Experience 


We want a man who has been connected 
with one of the larger automobile com- 
panies in the capacity of engineer, and 
at the same time has had experience in 
calling on automobile engineers to inter- 
est them in some particular product. 
We could use a mechanical engineer 
who has in the past worked for a parts 
manufacturer in the capacity of sales 
engineer. To the right man we offer 
unlimited opportunities with a well-es- 
tablished, rapidly-growing company, 
which is the acknowledged leader in its 
field. State your qualifications, salary 
desired, and give full account of your 
experience. Box 611 





Capable Sales Representative 
for Chicago and 
ee e 
Vicinity 

An established, well-known advertis- 
ing house is about to open an office in 
Chicago and requires the services of a 
high-grade, tactful and experienced local 
representative. 

Will consider only men who have had 
successful selling records, and who also 
possess a knowledge of advertising. 

This opening represents a real op 
portunity for a capable, energetic and 
successful sales representative, and 
preference will be given to the ma: 
who has sold advertising successfully to 
Chicago’s representative and larger ad- 
vertisers. Our business is entirely with 
the larger manufacturers. 

Compensation on a_ percentage basis. 

House in question is recognized as a 
specialist in its field and enjoys unusual 
reputation. 

State fully in your application, chron- 
ologically, past experience and connec- 
tions, age, earning capacity, and enclose 
photograph if possible. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. 

Representative must have thorough 
sales experience and not only desk ex- 
perience. 

Address—H. L. Mooney, 1276 West 
Third Street, Cleveland, O. 





ASSISTANT to Advertising Manage 
of monthly magazine. Man who cai 
write business-producing letters. Must 
have ideas with ability to make attrac 
tive lay-out and handle details. Giv. 
age, education, positions held and salar) 
required. Opportunity for advancemen 
for right man.- Box 621, care Printers 
Ink 








MAILING LISTS 





Motion Picture Directory Canging 
Lists most reliable. 80 Fifth Ave., 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Proofreader—Accurate, reliable compe 
tent, dependable. Familiar with publica 
tion and job work. Best references fur 
nished. First-class in every way and scal« 
salary expected. Box 605, care P. 





Writer of crisp advertising copy and 
sales letters that get results. Advertis 
ing and selling experience. . Formerly 
chief assistant of America’s greatest 
advertisement writer. Box 623. 





COPYWRITER, AT PRESENT WITH 
LARGE MAIL-ORDER HOUSE, wants 
to change; would prefer agency work. 
College graduate; age 34. Salary $30. 
Box 625. 





GENERAL ALL - ROUND EXPERIENCED 
man—6 years: with adv. agencies— 
knowledge of methods, printing, engrav- 
ing, wants position with agency or ad- 
vertiser. Box 622. 





5 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS AD.- 
VERTISING INVESTIGATOR—would 
like position with agency in similar 
capacity or with nat’l advertiser. Future 
more important than salary. Box 613. 





COLLEGE MAN—26 years old—the 
writer of a considerable amount of re- 
cent nationally known copy—desires 
position as copy-writer with agency. 
Can solicit if necessary. Box 600, care 
Printers’ INK. 





ADV. MGR., technical graduate, 11 
yrs. adv. experience with two of largest 
electrical manufacturers in U. S., de- 
sires a change. Experienced in every 
form of publicity. References and = 
details to interested parties. Box 620 





Keen Business Woman 


College Graduate seeks Opportun- 
ity based upon Ability. Two years 
manager on small newspaper. Age 
27, strong personality, good mixer, 
adaptable and a worker. Splendid 
health. Clear layouts; copy and 
ideas that have sold goods. Will 
travel. Can learn anything and will 
go anywhere. Address Box 598, care 
Printers’ Ink. i 
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college senior, specializing in adver- 
ing and selling, desires to submit to 
1 for ten days a copy of the “finest 
ilege annual in America” as a sam- 
> of what he can do for you after 
xt June. Box 597, care Printers’ 


K. 





\ OUNG MARRIED MAN NOW SUC. 

(ESSFULLY HANDLING THE AD- 
ERTISING for dept. store doing a 
lf-million desires new connection as 
man for medium size store, as asst. 
larger store or with agency. Salary 
derate. Box 626. 





Trade Paper Advertising solicitor now 
traveling’in Middle West, but living in 
\. Y., seeks immediate connection with 
\. Y. trade journal or with Western 
lublisher wishing Eastern Representa- 
tive. Commission with drawing account 
salary. References. Box 624. 





Young man with 18 years’ office and 
practical printing experience, familiar 
with paper, commercial art work, en- 
graving, typographical layout, proof- 
reading, binding, costs. reative abil- 
ity—compiling catalogs, booklets, fold- 
ers; seeks position where this knowl- 
edge will be valuable. Box 615. 





ASSISTANT TO ADV. MANAGER 


Young man, 26, excellent education, 
energetic, ambitious, seeks position with 
reliable progressing firm. Six years’ 
experience compiling catalogs, folders, 
copy writing and planning layouts. Full 
particulars by mail. Address Box 607. 





HAVE YOU A JOB FOR A THOR- 
‘-OUGHLY EXPERIENCED ADVER- 
TISING WOMAN? She has success- 
fully managed the advertising of one 
of the largest manufacturers in the 
United States, and has a good record 
as copy and plan “man” with a reliable 
agency. Box 599, care Printers’ Ink. 





Doesn’t Take NO for An Answer 


Enos aggressive young man with 
a splendid record of achievement as ad- 
vertising salesman on trade publications 
csires to connect with organization 

here ability and push are appreciated. 

National magazine preferred. Box 617. 


Artist 


Will give service in return for desk 
room with advertising agency of 
high standard. An artist and idea 
nan, experienced in high class deco- 
ative black and white and color. 
\sk me to call. Box 614. 














ADVERTISING MAN—Department 


store, women’s specialty, newspaper and 
motion-picture experience. Must locate 
within 100 miles of New York. Position 
with agency, manufacturer or retail 
store preferred. Box 604, care P. I. 


This May Be the Man 
You Need 


He is looking for an agency connection. 
At present in charge of the commercial 
department of a combination gas and 
electric company serving 40,000. He 
buys and sells all appliances, plans cam- 
paigns, directs salesmen. Works with- 
out supervision, and is obliged to show 
results; 27 years old, and is finishing 
his tenth year with the company. Came 
in as a boy from high school after a 
brief newspaper experience. A working 
knowledge of printing and engraving 
and the fundamentals of advertising. 

Leisure hours employed in extensive 
reading of the best literature and in 
study of English with the University 
of Chicago, Personality and poise en- 
ables him to meet men of affairs on 
their own level; has proved his. sales 
ability both on paper and man to man. 
Six feet of physical fitness, and an ap- 
pearance which you will be glad to 
have in your representative. His rea- 
son for changing is that the future 
looks too narrow. He wants con- 
nections commensurate with his ability. 
He can start for $35. Box 616, care 
Printers’ Ink. 














CAUTION 


Applicants for positions adver- 


tised in PRINTERS’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care in 
wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. We are fre- 
quently in receipt of large pack- 
ages, burst open, in a condition 
that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed 
matter, copy, drawings, etc. Ad- 
vertisers receiving quantities of 
samples from numerous appli- 
cants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling 
and returning promptly all 
samples entrusted to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the 
‘ capacity of a forwarder, as a 
matter of service to both sub- 
scriber and advertiser, and where 
extremely heavy and _ bulky 
bundles are addressed in our 
care, it will be appreciated if the 
necessary postage for remailing 
is sent to us at the same time. 
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No. 7 of a Series 


§ We are willing to enter 
Scribner’s Magazine in any 
competition where edito- 
tial quality is the standard 
of excellence. 


9 It is upon the Magazine 
editorially that we depend 
for circulation and it is 
upon that edjtorial quality, 


as it reflects the quality of 
its readers, that we depend 
for advertising patronage. 


Mr.C.O. Sacks, President, THE SACKS 
COMPANY, says: 


“Tt may interest you to know that I 
bought a copy of Scribner’s on my way 
to Boston the other night and found 
one of the best short stories 1 have read 
in alongtime. I refer to ‘John O’May.’ 
From a technical standpoint, the method 
of handling and the vitality all the way 
through it is far above the average. It 
is a significant fact that whenever I am 
obliged to ‘buy,’ it is always Scribner’s. 
I think this is the highest compliment 
I can offer.” 
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An Advertising 
Campaign 


designed to reach the people of Chicago and surround- 
ing territory means an investment of anywhere from 
a few hundred to many thousands of dollars. 


And whether the amount be small or large it is of the 
utmost importance that the entire sales and advertis- 
ing plan be laid out with full knowledge of detailed 
market conditions as they actually exist at the time 
the campaign is launched. 


Such knowledge is almost impossible to obtain except 
through men who have for years gathered data, 
studied conditions and watched the results of many 
campaigns, in many different lines, in this territory. 


The men of The Chicago Tribune’s Merchandising Ser- 
vice Department have specialized on this work for 
years. Their services, their experience, the data they 
have gathered, are all at your disposal free of charge. 
A request on your letterhead will bring full details. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


600,000 


eee Setefatt Sunda 
Circulation over }350,000 . 
300;60¢ Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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DUNHAM 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 


Advertisingly speaking, we 
raised it from birth. 


All the way’from Marshalltown, Iowa, 
came the C. A. Dunham Company to leave 
their advertising infant in our care. 


Carefully we guarded it. So well was 
it reared that now, in the space of a year, it 
is strong and lusty—known in every state 
in the Union and in Canada. 

Inquiries have come in encouraging 
numbers. Sales, the barometer of advertis- 
ing worth, have risen above expectations. 

The Dunham Vapor Heating System has 
arrived. It takes its place in the gallery of 
Ayer-conceived successes. 

The C. A. Dunham Company were 
skeptical of the advertising possibilities of 
their product. It took experience—forty- 
seven years of it—to blaze a through trail. 
How straight and true that trail was blazed 
is a story the C. A. Dunham Company 
will relate to any responsible and interested 
organization. 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
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New York Boston 
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Your Problem 
Depends on Neither Peace Nor War 


One man’s guess is as 
good as another’s as to 
when peace will come or 
what it will bring. 

Meantime you — and 
every otiier manufacturer 
—face a very real and 
very present problem. 

It is this: For over a 
year costs have been in- 
creasing but the big in- 
creases are only begin- 
ning to reach the con- 
sumer. 

On manufactured prod- 
ucts the consumer paid 
but a 10 to 20% advance 
over normal this fall. 
But next spring most 
goods will cost the con- 
sumer 40 to 80% above 
normal. 

>: ae 

That means a slowing 
up in demand from the 
people whose incomes 
have remained stationary 
or increased only 10 to 
20%. $1.20 won’t buy 
$1.80 worth of goods. 

a oie 

There is no class that 
can better afford to pay 
the increased prices than 
the business farmers—the 
men who are selling 20c 
cotton or $2.00 wheat. 

And it is these men 
who are the subscribers 
to the Standard Farm 
Papers.’ 


Moreover a_ standard 
farm paper campaign can 
be started on a reasonable 
appropriation. 


Would you like to talk 
over the situation? 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 ° 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 


Progressive Farmer 

Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 

Memphis, Dallas 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 18 


The Indiana ~sdconhl 
Established 1845 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established . 1843 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
Conway Building 
hicago 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 











